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WAITING  FOR  THE  WAGON. 

X  LOHDOM  STREET  PHOTCK3RAPH. 

(By  the  “Lambith  Cascai.’') 

A  NEAR  cut  to  the  Farringdon  Street  Station 
(they  have,  one  and  all,  the  misfortune  to  be  vil- 
lanously  dirty  cuts)  from  Islington  is  through  a  nar¬ 
row  alley  beside  the  Clerkenwell  Sessions  House. 

Ordinarily  it  is  a  commonplace  alley,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  no  other  uncommon  feature  than  that  there  is 
a  coal-shed  in  it,  and  that  usually,  just  within  the 
door  of  the  coal-shed,  and  seated  on  an  upturned 
coke-measure,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  qneerest- 
looking  old  ladies  m  London.  How  many  years  she 
has  sat  on  that  measure  is  impossible  to  guess;  a 
good  many  without  doubt,  for  the  iron  hoop  that 
edges  it  is  worn  as  bright  as  a  wedding  ring.  She 
is  a  tiny  old  woman ;  ii  she  was  to  sit  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  instead  of  outside  of  it,  you  would  be  able  to 
see  no  more  of  her  than  her  tremendous,  snowy- 
white,  long-frilled  nightcap,  heading  the  measure 
like  tl^  froth  of  a  pot  of  beer.  Her  teeth,  although 
long,  are  of  not  nearly  so  good  a  color  as  the  strings 
of  W  nightcap,  and  she  has  lean,  long-fingered, 
dirty  han&,  and,  as  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
takes  the  money,  and  is  grandmother,  I  should  say, 
to  the  over-fat,  middle-aged  man  who  weighs  the 
coals,  and  attends  to  the  barrow  business,  (they  let 
trucl^  and  barrows,  as  a  board  over  the  door  in¬ 
forms  you ;  over  the  coal-scales  there  is  another,  on 
which  “  No  trust,”  In  chalk,  is  inscribed  in  a  shaky 
but  determined  hand,  —  that  of  the  old  lady,  might 
be  safely  wagered,)  and  who  seems  to  go  in  consid¬ 
erable  awe  of  her,  and  to  comport  himself  as  though 
if  he  did  not  keep  a  steady  eye  on  her  she  might  at 
any  moment  cut  mm  oflf  with  a  shilling. 

Several  times  I  had  passed  through  the  alley  in 
uesdon,  but  always  in  the  morning,  and  always,  as 

have  before  observed,  found  it  just  an  ordinary 
poor-neighborhood  alley,  but  for  the  exceptional  fea¬ 
ture  mentioned.  One  day,  however,  I  chanced  to 
have  occasion  to  take  this  way  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  found  my  alley  in  an  extraordinary  state 
of  commotion. 

It  was  a  dismal  January  afternoon,  damp,  raw, 
and  bitter  cold,  and  fast  approaching  dusk.  As  I 
came  on  the  entrance  to  the  alley  I  saw  a  great 
black  hearse-like  vehicle  blocking  up  the  narrow 
road,  and  round  about  it,  and  crowded  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  opposite  it,  was  quite  a  mob  of  people.  My 
first  thought  was  that  the  little  old  woman  had  at  last 
fallen  off  the  coke-measure,  had  died,  and  was  about 
to  be  buried.  Poor  old  thing !  I  wonder,  after  all, 
if  she  did  keep  all  her  money  under  the  bushel  she 


sat  on  ?  I  wonder  if  her  fat  grandson  has  discov¬ 
ered  it,  and  whether  he  has  yet  found  time  to  count 
it  ?  I  wonder  — 

But  at  that  point  there  is  an  end  to  speculation, 
for  now  I  had  approached  somewhat  closer  there 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  a  good  five  inches  of  night¬ 
cap  frill  projecting  beyond  the  doorpost  of  the  coal- 
shed,  whde  what  in  the  gloom  I  had  mistaken  to 
be  a  hearse  became  a  prison  omnibus.  I  experi¬ 
enced  considerable  relief  when  I  discovered  that  the 
occasion  of  the  assembly  was  of  not  so  melancholy 
a  nature  as  I  had  at  m^t  surmised ;  nevertheless, 
there  was  the  crowd  and  there  was  the  police  van ; 
what  was  the  matter  ? 

There  were  plenty  of  people  about  to  tell  me  if 
I  wanted  to  know  (and  I  aid  want  to  know  very 
much),  but  which  among  them  should  I  ask  ?  The 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  crowd  were  women ; 
mostly  of  the  fashionably  dressed  sort,  with  mon¬ 
strous  skirts  and  flashy  shawls  and  magnificent  bon¬ 
nets  :  some  had  veils,  but  of  the  faces  of  those  who 
had  not,  owing  to  the  increasing  dusk,  little  could 
be  seen ;  nor  was  it  at  all  necessary  to  see  their 
faces,  the  object  being  to  glean  something  of  their 
character,  for  despite  the  magnificent  bonnets,  and 
the  neck-chains,  and  the  finger-rings,  they  sto^  in 
the  attitude  of  basket-women,  on  me  path,  in  the 
gutter,  and  leaning  against  the  posts,  in  close  con¬ 
verse  with  hulking,  crop-headed  rufiSans,  with  shawls 
round  their  throats  and  the  peaks  of  their  dc^kin 
[  caps  pulled  down  over  their  restless  eyes ;  and  with 
slim,  black-coated  prigs  of  fellows,  with  pale  hands 
and  faces,  and  with  an  ever-watchful  look  about 
them,  as  though  they  might  be  called  on  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  run  a  race  with  somebody,  and  everything 
depended  on  catching  the  signal  to  be  off,  and  ob¬ 
taining  a  fair  start ;  in  close  converse  with  such  men 
as  these  were  the  splendid  women  whispering,  and 
swearing  horribly  in  whispers ;  which  these  men  did 
not  do  \  they  swore  horribly  too,  but  when,  in  the 
midst  of  their  whispering,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
utter  an  oath  or  a  blasphemy,  they  broke  out  of  the 
whisper  and  did  it  in  their  natur^  voice.  I  never 
before  heard  blasphemy  uttered  in  whispers,  and  I 
suppose  it  was  me  novelty  that  made  it  seem  so 
much  more  awfuL 

Clearly  these  were  not  the  individuals  to  whom 
one  could  apply  for  any  sort  of  information.  But 
they  were  not  all  of  the  above-mentioned  hideous 
quality,  at  least,  they  did  not  seem  to  be.  The  ex¬ 
ceptions  were  the  solitary  ones  —  women  as  a  rule 
~  with  enough  of  the  infamous  brand,  to  be  sure,  to 
distinguish  them  from  honest  folks,  but  still,  with 
such  wofiil  foreboding  in  their  weary  faces,  so 
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aghast  and  wide-e^ed,  sdch  agony  of  fear  and  doubt 
and  anxiety,  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  aught  than 
commiserate  their  concern  without  even  being  aware 
of  its  cause.  Which,  of  course,  in  this  advanced 

Eage,  when  to  be  real  is  to  be  vulgar,  when  my  lady 
asters  her  face,  and  is  as  fini^ed  an  impostor  as 
?t  Flinders  of  Seven  Dials,  who  assumes,  by  the 
aid  of  chalk  and  slate  powder,  a  galloping  consump 
tion  before  she  sets  out  on  her  daily  excursion; 
when  swindling  has  become  a  science ;  when  we 
look  about  us  and  discover  these  thin^  and  a  thou¬ 
sand  others  of  the  same  cut  and  fashion,  to  believe 
in  what  one  sees  becomes  simply  ridiculous,  and  if 
extensively  indulged  in  would  be  a  very  direct 
means  of  sapping  and  undermining  the  British  con¬ 
stitution,  and  le^  to  the  downfall  of  the  lion  and 
the  unicorn  in  no  time. 

Here  before  me  is  a  case  in  which  I  for  one  am 
not  so  silly  as  to  believe.  A  little  way  past  the  coal- 
shed,  and  lurking  in  a  doorway  that  is  exactly  op 
posite  to  the  little  black  door  in  the  stone  wail 
already  mentioned,  is  a  woman  and  a  boy.  She  is 
a  young  woman  and  wretchedly  clad.  The  mud  on 
the  pavement  is  an  inch  deep,  but  the  young  woman 
has  slippers  on  her  feet, — thin  prunella  thin^  such 
as  women  wear  about  the  house.  But  the  slip-slop 
slippers  do  not  impose  on  me.  I  bear  in  mind  the 
story  of  the  old  woman  who  for  more  than  twenty 
years  lived  like  a  princess.  People  pitied  her  so  be¬ 
cause  of  her  incurable  sores;  the  medical  faculty 
pronounced  them  incurable,  and  unanimously  de¬ 
clared  that  never  before  had  they  seen  the  like ;  it 
transpired  that  the  wounds  were  of  the  old  lady’s 
own  making,  —  a  biting  acid  being  the  agent  em¬ 
ployed.  The  other  day  there  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
way  to  Highgate  a  poor  man  tormented  by  elephan¬ 
tiasis,  writhing  and  wriggling,  as,  seated  on  a  door¬ 
step,  he  exhibited  his  T^re  arm ;  now  he  is  wrig¬ 
gling  on  a  treadmill,  an  over-inquisitive  Samaritan 
(how  the  rascal  must  have  blessed  him!)  having 
discovered  the  cause  of  the  painful  malady  in  a 
length  of  whipcord  bound  tightly,  beneath  the 
shoulders.  When  I  reflect  on  these  ingenious  de¬ 
vices  for  exciting  charitable  emotions  in  the  breast 
of  the  chance  beholder,  the  slip-slop  slippers  win 
from  me  but  contempt.  I  am  equally  proof  against 
the  shawl,  —  a  thin  washed-out  cotton  rag,  arranged 
so  artistically  that  her  sharp  square  shoulders  are 
distinctly  visible  through  it,  and  it  is  only  made  to 
cover  her  bosom  by  the  aid  of  a  stout  brass  pin,  and 
much  perilous  stretching. 

She  is  not  at  all  an  interesting  young  woman. 
Her  nose  is  red  and  swollen  through  excessive  grief 
(onions  I  should  say),  and  from  the  same  cause  there 
is  a  red  rim  round  each  dull  eye,  rendered  the  more 
conspicuous  because  of  the  whiteness  of  her  face. 
Her  hair  is  untidy,  and  a  wisp  of  it  is  looping  over 
her  forehead  and  down  to  her  swollen  nose  almost. 

The  lioy  with  her  is,  I  must  do  her  the  justice  to 
say,  evidently  not  a  hired  boy.  He  is  her  own,  as 
exactly  like  her  as  possible.  Like  her,  he  is  pale  ; 
from  head  to  foot  he  is  pale ;  ho  wears  a  long  white 
holland  pinafore,  a  white  collar,  and  a  grayish  pep¬ 
per-and-salt  Glengarry  cap  on  his  fair-haired  head. 
Certainly  the  boy’s  “  get  up  ”  was  superior  to  that 
of  the  mother.  It  was  not  overdone.  He  was  a 
inagnificeut  specimen  of  the  regular  pale-all-over 
boy,  the  child  of  “  poor  though  honest  ”  parents. 
No  doubt  the  reader  has  seen  him,  for  he  is  wofully 
common,  especially  in  neighborhoods  where  mang¬ 
ling  is  done,  and  washing  and  ironing  taken  in,  and 
carpets  taken  up  and  beat,  and  light  porters’  work 


[  done.  If  seen  at  midday,  he  will  be  found  syste¬ 
matically  devouring  thick  bread  thinly  buttered, 
which,  being  pale  too,  does  not  enliven  his  general 
appearance,  which  is  that  of  having  been  frequently 
washed  nut  and  wrung  out  as  a  poor  man’s  shirt  is, 
with  the  common  mistake  of  adding  too  much 
“  blue  ”  to  the  rinsing  water. 

I  felt  so  indignant  at  the  woman’s  barefaced  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  up  the  little  ruffian  with  her  in  the 
“  poor  though  honest  ”  style,  that  I  am  determined 
she  shall  give  me  some  sort  of  satisfaction.  At  least 
she  shall  inform  me  why  the  people  are  waiting, 
“  Anything  the  matter  ?’’  I  ask. 

“  Nothing  that  I  know  'of,  ”  replies  she,  sharply, 
and  looking  another  way,  as  though  in  no  humor  for 
conversation. 

“  But  what  are  the  people  wmting  for,  —  what  are 
you  waiting  for  ?  ”  I  repeat. 

“  It  ain’t  no  business  of  yours,”  replied  she,  “  or 
else  I  would  n’t  be  ashamed  to  tell '  you.  I  ain’t 
ashamed  now  to  tell  you,”  continued  she,  defiantly. 
“  I  ’ll  tell  you  if  you  want  to  know,  stranger  as  you 
are.  I ’m  waiting  for  my  husband.  He ’sin  there” 
(pointing  at  the  little  black  door  on  which  she 
had  ail  (dong  constantly  kept  her  red-rimmed  eyes), 
“  and  I  ’in  waiting  to  get  one  more  look  at  him  and 
a  word  with  him  if  I  can  as  he  is  getting  into  the 
van.” 

'This,  then,  accounted  for  the  untidy  hair  and  the 
swollen  nose,  and  one  or  two  unbusiness-like  tokens 
I  had  observed  in  the  cadger  and  her  son.  She  was 
not  “  at  work.”  Her  husband  (perhaps  it  was  the 
ghastly,  smooth-frocked  countryman  who,  panting 
and  with  an  already  fallen  jaw,  huddles  over  a 
hamper  full  of  stale  chickweed  and  groundsel)  had 
come  to  grief,  and  she  had  come  to  bid  liim  good 

’“y- 

“  Your  hu.sband  1  ”  said  I.  “  AVTiat,  then,  is  the 
matter  ?  What  do  they  accuse  him  of?  ” 

“  Of  no  more  than  he  is  guilty,”  said  she.  “  'They 
’ve  put  him  away  for  six  months  fur  stealing  an  old 
stove  not  worth  a  shilling.  What  was  the  use  of  it 
to  us  ?  AV^e  had  nothing  to  burn  in  it,  —  nothing  to 
cook  at  it.  Never  mind,  they  took  him,  and  he ’s 
got  six  months.  Just  tell  me,  what  am  I  to  do  but 
steal  too  ?  How  is  this  child  to  be  fed  if  I  don’t 

steal  ?  I  ’ll  do  it,  by - ,  and  before  I  get  home 

this  night,  too.  Never  mind,  Joey.  You  sha’n’t 
go  short,  Joe.” 

Joe  did  cry,  however,  and  hid  his  white  face  in  a 
.  corner  of  the  washed-out  shawl.  It  was  such  a  cap¬ 
ital  piece  of  acting  that  I  gave  Joe  a  shilling  on  the 
spot.  It  was  well  invested,  for  besides  being  a  study 
of  “jail-bird  life,”  it  had  gained  me  the  inturmation 
I  reejuired,  at  least  it  gave  me  clew  enough  to  enable 
me  to  guess  the  rest.  To-<lay  had  been  a  day  for 
tiy  ing  prisoners,  and  the  jail-binls  having  received 
their  seiitenc(*8,  the  prison-van  was  waiting  to  con¬ 
vey  them  to  their  cages.  Those  waiting  about  were 
the  jail-birds’  friends  and  relations,  —  kindred  vul- 
tures  and  kites  and  butcher-birds,  and  in  many 
cases  free  onlv'  by  grace  of  Police  Constable  Bungle 
of  the  XX  Division,  and  they  were  there  to  say 
farewell  to  the  snared  ones. 

By  keeping  my  ears  open,  too,  I  was  presently 
put  in  possession  of  a  fact  which  astonished  me  not 
a  little.  Some  of  the  vultures  in  waiting,  although 
well  as8ur(‘d  that  their  friends  had  been  tried  that 
day,  know  nothing  of  the  terms  of  their  sentence, 
nor  would  they  know  until  the  culprit  himself  told 
them  on  his  passage  from  the  jail  to  the  omnibus. 
This  was  clear ;  for  artfully  listening  to  a  conversa- 


tion  going  on  between  one  of  the  magnificent  women 
before  mentioned  and  two  of  the  hairy-capped  ones, 
these  scraps  of  it  reached  my  ears. 

“  Six  months,  indeed !  You  forget  who  tried  him.” 

“  No  I  don’t,”  said  the  woman ;  “  it ’s  a  good  six 
year  since  he  was  pegged  here ;  he  stands  as  good 
as  a  fust  offence  a’most.  He  won’t  get  more  than 
six  months.” 

“Well,  they  ’ll  be  cornin’  out  in  a  minute,  and  if 
we  don’t  shift  nigher  to  the  van,  we  sha’n’t  be  no 
wiser  than  we  are  now.” 

Hie  speaker  was  right,  for  scarcely  had  they 
sauntered  towards  the  ominous-looking  vehicle  than 
there  was  a  bustle  among  the  policemen,  who  ranged 
themselves  in  a  double  row  extending  ibom  the  prison 
to  the  van  door,  and  then  the  little  door  in  the  stone 
wall  was  opened,  revealing  a  passage  lined  with 
policemen  and  well  lit  with  gas.  The  excitement 
among  the  mob  began  to  be  very  great.  Such  as 
could  pressed  round  the  door  through  which  the  pris¬ 
oners  would  presently  emerge ;  but  such  of  them  who 
were  kept  back  by  the  police,  and  lost  all  chance  of 
a  farewell  peep  at  their  friends,  set  up  a  shouting 
of  their  names,  —  the  deep  voices  of  the  bull-dog 
men  and  the  shrill  voices  of  the  women  curiously 
mingling,  in  hopes  that  those  called  on  would  hear 
and  answer.  “  Peter  I  Peter !  I ’m  here,  Peter !  ” 
“  Johnny  I  Johnny  Sullivan  !  ”  “  What  cheer. 

Jack  !  Give  us  a  word.  Jack  I  Suke ’s  here.  Jack, 
lad !  ”  “  That  you,  Teddy  ?  Good  by,  old  son  !  ” 
“  Peter !  I ’m  here,  Peter  !  ”  'The  Babel  was  bad 
enough  before  the  prisoners  emerged,  but  when  they 
did,  being  handed  along  the  passage,  and  out  into 
the  street  from  officer  to  officer,  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  the  hubbub  was  truly  deafening.  Peter, 
a  smart  young  pickpocket,  responded  cheerfully  to 
the  call  tor  him,  bawling  to  Jane  that  he  was  all 
right,  and  that  she  was  to  be  sure  to  keep  up  her 
pecker.  Ne.xt  came  a  melancholy  man,  well  dressed 
and  with  gray  hair,  whose  pale  face  nobody  recog¬ 
nised,  and  who  passed  into  the  van  wofully  cast 
down.  Then  came  the  person  whom  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  woman  had  protested  would  only  get  six 
months. 

“  There  he  is !  There ’s  Jerry  I  How  much, 
Jerry  ?  ” 

“  Three  stretch !  ”  replied  Jerrj%  mournfully,  and 
in  he  went  without  another  word.  What  a  “  stretch  ” 
may  be  I  won’t  attempt  to  guess  ;  but  when  Jerry’s 
finends  heard  that  he  was  afflicted  with  three  of 
them,  they  stared  at  each  other  aghast,  and  one  of 
the  men  said  to  the  women,  “  Now  what  do  you 
think  of  your  six  months.  Poll  ?  ”  To  which  Poll 
replied  nothing,  but  beg.an  mopping  at  her  eyes 
with  a  lace-edged  handkerchief  in  a  very  affecting 
manner.  Then  followed  in  quick  succession  Jacks, 
Teddys,  and  Johnnys.  Johnny  was  a  spry  young 
thief  aged  about  nineteen,  and  the  young  female 
waiting  for  him  resolutely  thrust  both  her  hands 
^there  was  a  ring  on  the  marriage  finger)  on  each 
side  of  a  policeman’s  ears,  and  endeavored  to  touch 
Johnny  as  he  passed ;  this,  of  course,  could  not  be 
allowed.  “  Never  mind,  old  gal ;  kiss  the  kid  for 
me,  will  yer  ?  It  will  soon  spin  round,  don’t  yer 
know,”  said  he,  his  voice  growing  fainter  as  he  pen¬ 
etrated  into  the  van,  the  latter  few  words  being  cut 
off  almost  by  the  slamming  of  the  door  of  his  com¬ 
partment 

Then  came  a  great  ruffian  with  handcuffs  on,  and 
looking  still  unsafe  without  a  muzzle  ;  then  a  wo¬ 
man,  who  playfully  chucked  the  officer  on  the  van 
steps  under  the  chin,  and  went  in  laughing. 


“  The  brazen  wretch  !  ”  said  somebody  at  my  el¬ 
bow  ;  and  looking  round,  there  was  my  female  friend 
with  her  little  boy.  At  the  very  instant  out  came 
her  husband.  A  gaunt,  big-boned  young  man  in 
ragged  fustian,  stained  as  though  he  had  tried  his 
hand  at  no  end  of  things,  lie  came  out  of  the 
prison  smiling,  and  evidently  bent  on  smiling,  but 
when  he  saw  the  woman  and  the  boy  he  broke  down. 

“  Good  by,  dear  1  Good  by,  Joe !  You  must 
keep  up,  you  know,  even  for  the  boy’s  sake,  and 
when  —  ” 

He  was  the  last,  and  in  a  jiffy  the  doors  were 
slammed  to,  and  locked,  the  driver  chirped  to  his 
horses,  and  there  was  an  end  to  the  business. 


OUR  FRIENDS’  FRIENDS. 

That  “  our  friends’  friends  are  our  friends,”  I 
have  heard  repeated  so  frequently,  that  I  begin  to 
think  some  danger  exists  of  the  phrase  taking  root 
and  rank  as  a  proverb ;  and  to  any  such  result  I  en¬ 
tertain  grave  objections.  Like  those  meat-lozenges 
which  contain  the  sustenance  of  a  whole  family,  and 
yet  are  so  small  and  compact  they  can  be  stowed 
away  conveniently  in  one’s  waistcoat  pocket,  so 
proverbs  are  libraries  of  wise  writings,  vast  treasures 
of  experience  condensed  and  compressed  into  brief 
lines,  which  can  be  carried  easily  in  the  memory. 
Still  it  behooves  us  to  have  our  meat-lozenges  and 
our  proverbs  alike  made  of  proper  materials,  or  much 
inconvenience  may  arise.  In  fact,  just  as  we  have, 
now  and  then,  a  committee  testing  the  purity  of  our 
food,  SO  we  need  that  occasionally  a  sort  of  inquest 
should  be  held  touching  our  proverbs ;  to  pronounce 
upon  their  worth,  and  decide  as  to  the  presence  of 
adulteration  in  their  composition.  It  is  desirable 
that  at  intervab  a  spurious  proverb  should  be,  as  it 
were,  nailed  to  the  counter,  and  its  falsity  adver- 
tiseil.  At  present,  there  is  no  seeurity  about  the 
matter ;  we  are  without  guaranties  of  any  kind.  It 
is  open  to  any  man  to  utter  a  terse  line,  and  pro¬ 
claim  it  a  proverb.  There  are  always  undiscrim¬ 
inating  people  about  upon  whom  a  bad  half-crown 
can  be  palmed  off ;  similarly,  there  are  alwaj’s  crowds 
to  be  found  willing  to  accept  and  reverence  as  a 
genuine  article  any  utterance  that  has  the  outward 
semblance  of  a  proverb. 

For  proverbs  are  unquestionably  popular.  Tliey 
are  very  handy  and  convenient.  A  man  may  set 
up  for  being  a  sage  on  the  strength  of  a  stock  of 
them,  if  he  will  only  quote  them  with  a  decent  re¬ 
gard  for  appositeness ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  disputant,  a  wise  saw  is  a  favorite  weapon  of 
offence.  “  You  know  the  proverb,”  he  begins,  and 
forthwith  proceetls  to  knock  down  his  interlocutor 
with  a  sage-sounding  ajxiphthegm,  —  a  string  of 
words  closely  pressed  together,  like  pig-tail  tobacco, 
until  it  is  haid  in  substance,  and  sharp  at  the  vor- 
ners,  and  capable  of  inflicting  a  trenchant  blow. 
Moreover,  in  general  estimation,  a  proverb  is  a  final 
judgment ;  from  it  there  is  no  appeal,  and  whoever 
presumes  to  run  counter  to  it,  or  to  express  disbelief 
in  it,  or  contempt  for  it,  is  regarded  as  a  curiously 
abominable  person,  altogether  out  of  the  pale  of  so¬ 
cial  convention,  standing  apart  from  human  sympa¬ 
thies,  occupying  an  isolated  situation  ;  much  as  that 
German  theologian  in  the  story,  who  startled  a  party 
of  grave  divines  discussing  a  doctrinal  question,  by 
stating  “  that  Saint  Paul  was  no  doubt  a  clever 
man,  but  that  for  Ais  part  he  did  n’t  agree  with  him.” 
If  you  don’t  believe  in  proverbs, — the  distilled  es¬ 
sence  of  wisdom,  —  what  do  you  believe  in  ?  the 
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world  demands  indignantly,  and  at  once  declines 
all  further  discussion  with  the  unbeliever. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  becomes  de¬ 
sirable  that  every  man  who  encounters  a  spurious  or 
delusive  proverb  stealing  into  life  and  creoit,  should 
do  hk  best  to  knock  it  on  the  head,  and  put  an  end 
to  it  as  speedily  as  may  be.  He  should  root  out  at 
once,  as  he  would  a  weed  in  his  garden,  any  such 
erroneous  maxim,  for  the  longer  it  is  permitted  to 
remain  ehcddng  and  hindering  the  growth  of  gen¬ 
uine  flowers  of  wisdom,  so  certainly  will  it  become 
more  mischievous,  and  the  more  difficult  to  destroy. 
In  the  present  instance,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
in  opposition  to  the  notion  above  mentioned  as  to 
our  friends’  fnends  being  our  firiends. 

Our  friends’  friends  our  friends?  They  are 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Let  us  state  a  case  in 
point. 

My  name  is  Brown,  we  ’ll  say.  I  have  a  friend 
named  Jones.  He  has  a  fiiend  named  Robinson. 
I  have  a  great  regard  for  Jones.  I  have  no  regard 
at  all  for  Robinson.  Why  should  I  have  aw  regard 
for  Robinson  ?  That  is  the  question.  Robinson 
has  no  regard  for  me.  We  meet  occasionally  —  not 
ofiener  than  we  can  help,  I  dare  say  —  and  are  tol¬ 
erably  civil  to  each  otW,  out  of  respect  for  our 
common  firiend  Jones ;  but  I  decline  to  consider 
Jones’s  fnend  as  my  friend.  I  don’t  like  him ;  I  see 
nothing  in  him  ;  he  appears  to  me  a  singularly  un¬ 
interesting  and  disagreeable  person.  I ’m  at  a  loss 
to  understand  what  peculiar  charm  Robinson  pos¬ 
sesses  that  draws  Jones  to  him  ;  at  the  same  tune, 
1  ’ve  no  doubt  whatever  that  Robinson  does  n’t  like 
me  (for  it’s  an  understood  rule  that  the  people  we 
don’t  like  don’t  like  us).  I  dare  say  he  sees  nothing 
in  me  ;  thinks  me  dull  and  disagreeable  ;  and  is  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  peculiar  charm  /  possess 
that  draws  his  friend  Jones  to  me.  Meanwhile, 
Jones  —  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  amiable  of 
men,  bless  his  heart !  —  is  striving,  has  been  striving 
for  long  years,  to  bring  us  together,  to  make  us  un¬ 
derstand  and  like  each  other.  Very  soon  after  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  his  acquaintance  —  an 
acquaintance  which,  I  am  nappy  to  say,  has  since 
ripened  into  a  most  cordial  friendship — I  remember 
good  old  Jones  saying,  in  his  cheery,  hearty  way : 
“  By  the  by,  I  must  introduce  you  to  my  friend 
Bomnson.  I  must  make  a  point  of  it.  Robinson  is 
a  very  superior  fellow  ;  in  fact,  he ’s  one  of  the  best 
of  fellows.  You  ’ll  like  Robinson  so  much  ;  I ’m 
sure  you  will.  You  ’re  just  suited  to  each  other. 
You  ’ll  get  on  capitally  together,  not  a  doubt  of  it  ” ; 
and  so  on. 

Of  course,  after  this,  we  were  duly  brought  to¬ 
gether,  and  introduced.  Well,  the  result  was  a 
total  failure,  —  we  did  n't  find  that  we  were  in  the 
least  suited  to  each  other  j  we  did  n’t  get  on  at  all 
capitally  together.  Some  inexplicable  nitch  inter¬ 
fered  with  the  success  of  Jones’s  plans.  He  was 
disappointed,  it  was  evident ;  he  had  expected  a 
difierent  result.  Still,  he  was  not,  he  never  has 
been,  without  hope  that  the  same  excellent  under¬ 
standing  that  exists  between  him  and  his  friends 
may  be  eventually  established  between  his  fnends 
themselves.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  perhaps  — 
in  the  exceeding  kindliness  of  tes  nature  —  he  had 
somewhat  overrated  the  good  qualities,  if  such  ex¬ 
isted,  of  Robinson ;  I  think  I  went  a  little  further, 
and  avowed  that,  to  be  plain  with  him  (Jones),  I 
did  not  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  Robinson, 
and  failed  to  see  any  legitimate  grounds  fbr  his 
(Jones’s)  extraordinary  partiality  ter  him.  I  have 


little  doubt  that  much  the  same  sort  of  discission 
took  place  between  Jones  and  Robinson  in  relation 
to  myself.  However,  Jones  met  me  at  once  (as  he 
probably  met  Robinson)  with  a  statement  teat  it 
really  was  not  right  in  such  matters  to  be  in  too 
great  a  hurry;  that  Robinson’s  merits  were  not  per¬ 
haps  of  a  nature  so  superficial  and  transparent  as 
to  be  discernible  on  the  instant,  but  still,  that  they 
were  existent,  indisputable,  all  the  same.  Jones 
pledged  his  word  as  to  such  being  the  case ;  and 
that,  in  reference  to  such  a  superior  man  as  Robii^ 
son,  whom  I  should  some  day  learn  to  love  and  value 
as  I  ought,  it  did  not  do  at  all  to  adopt  hasty  views, 
or  to  rush  precipitately  to  unfavorable  conclusions. 
Much  matter  of  the  same  kind  was  urged  by  my 
firiend  Jones.  But  I  am  bound  to  si^,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  my  immense  regard  for  Jones,  his  argu¬ 
ments  have  not  greatly  afiected  my  opinions.  1 
think  just  the  same  of  Robinson  as  I  did  at  the  be¬ 
ginning;  I  didn’t  like  him  then,  and. I  don’t  like 
him  now ;  and  if  Jones  still  imagines  —  and  he  does 
so,  unquestionably  —  that  I  shall  ever  be  brought  to 
regard  his  friend  as  I  do  himself ;  to  make  his  friend 
my  friend,  in  fact ;  well,  then,  Jones  is  very  much 
mistaken,  that ’s  all  1  ’ve  got  to  say  about  the 
matter. 

Now,  how  is  this  state  of  things  to  be  accounted 
for  ?  How  is  it  that  from  the  first  Robinson  and  I 
have  stood  aloof  from  each  other  ?  We  shake  hands 
as  warmly  as  possible  with  Jones ;  as  coldly  as  may 
be  with  each  other.  We  talk  in  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  way  with  Jones;  very  distantly  and 
monosyllabically  with  each  other.  If,  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  my  friend  and  his  friend,  I  venture  upon  a 
jocose  observation,  I  can  always  rely  upon  Jones’s 
hearty  laughter  and  applause ;  even  if  the  kindly 
fellow  is  not  really  amused  by  my  small  sally,  he 
feigns  so  to  be,  so  admirably,  that  it  does  just  as 
well ;  whereas  Robinson  looks  preternaturally  grave, 
and  evidently  sees  nothing  in  what  I  have  said  to 
justify  mirth,  —  but  quite  the  contrary.  If  I  tell  a 
story,  Robinson  trumps  it  with  a  better  one,  —  or 
casts  doubt  or  ridicule  upon  my  narrative,  —  or  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  is  not  true,  or  that  it  is  by  no  means 
new :  that  he  heard  it  first  when  he  was  a  school¬ 
boy  ;  and  then  he  demands,  with  “  bitter  irony,”  as  it 
is  called  in  novels,  whether  I  am  prepared  with  any 
further  quotations  from  Joe  Miller’s  Jest-book?  Of 
course,  1  feel  bound,  as  a  matter  of  self-respect,  to 
pursue  a  somewhat  analogous  course  of  action  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Robinson.  He  doesn’t  presume  to  make 
jokes,  or  anything  approaching  them,  —  probably  for 
very  sufficient  reasons.  But  occasionally  he  at¬ 
tempts  what  he  considers,  doubtless,  a  sagacious  and 
superior  observation :  some  threadbare  platitude 
spoken  sententiously,  with  ridiculous  solemnity  of 
manner.  Poor  old  Jones  —  bless  him,  I  say  again ! 
—  listens  attentively,  looks  sjunpathetic,  and  tries  to 
think  that  he  has  been  enlightened  by  Robinson’s 
dreariness.  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  grin  os¬ 
tentatiously  on  those  occasions,  to  treat  Robinson’s 
remark  as  though,  instead  of  being  fbll  of  meaning 
and  purpose,  it  were  intensely  and  wildly  funny ;  1 
reward  him  with  sarcastic  applause,  and  recommend 
him  by  all  means  to  become  a  contributor  to  the 
comic  periodicals  of  the  day.  He  does  n’t  look  par¬ 
ticularly  pleasant  after  this  conduct  of  mine ;  per¬ 
haps  it  would  be  a  little  surprising  if  he  were  to  look 
so.  Meanwhile,  Jones — with  perhaps  a  dash  of 
suspicion  that  everything  is  not  as  it  should  be  — 
pats  us  both  on  the  back,  laughs  with  one  side  of  his 
mouth,  in  justice  to  my  powers  of  humor,  and 
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draws  down  the  other  side  of  his  month,  out  of  com- 

eent  to  Robinson's  pompous  seriousness,  and 
I  forward  hopefully  to  a  time  when  we  shall  un¬ 
derstand  each  other  better,  and  be  brought  nearer 
together,  and  be,  altogether,  as  thoroughly  en  rap¬ 
port  with  each  other  as  we  are  with  him,  which,  I 
tave  no  hesitation  in  saying,  we  never  shall  be,  or 
anything  like  it. 

Now,  if  I  thought  that  this  was  an  individual  and 
peculiar  ease,  having  reference  to  myself  alone,  and 
attributable  wholly  to  my  own  eccentric  idiosyncra¬ 
sy,  I  should  hesitate  very  much  about  setting  it 
^h  in  this  full  and  frank  way.  I  should  conclude 
that  my  inability  to  tolerate  Jones’s  friend,  Robin¬ 
son,  was  a  sort  of  congenital  and  constitutional  mal¬ 
ady,  regarding  which  physicians  were  in  vain,  and 
which  it  behooved  me  therefore  to  endure  and  carry 
to  my  grave  as  composedly  and  decorously  as  I 
might.  But  I  find  that  the  diflhiulty  I  feel  about 
accepting  my  friend’s  friend  as  my  friend  is  reflect¬ 
ed  and  repeated  around  me  on  all  sides.  It  pervades 
society.  I  am  convinced  that  every  man  has  a 
friend  against  whose  friends  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
protest  strongly.  1  know  that  my  old  friend.  Green, 
we ’ll  say,  cannot,  for  the  life  of  him,  understand 
my  attachment  to  Jones.  He  sees  nothing  in  Jones ; 
thinks  him  —  he  has  avowed  as  much  — obtuse  and 
tiresome  in  the  extreme.  In  Green’s  eyes,  my 
friendship  for  Jones  is  as  unaccountable  as,  in  my 
eyes,  is  Jones’s  friendship  for  Robinson.  I  doubt 
oat,  also,  that  Robinson  has  a  friend,  named  Grey, 
possibly,  who  is  wholly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
tie  which  binds  Robinson  to  Jones.  Green  and 
Grey  view  Jones  as  I  view  Robinson,  and  as  Robin¬ 
son  views  me.  Each  gives  his  friendship  to  his 
fiiend,  but  forbids  its  being  passed  on  to  his  friend’s 
firiend.  The  thing  is  not  transferable.  You  may 
keep  it  yourself,  or  may  give  it  back  to  its  donor ;  i 
bat  you  must  not  hand  it  over  to  your  neighbor  on 
the  farther  side  of  yoa  Instances  in  point  are  con¬ 
stantly  recurring.  It  seems  to  me  I  never  hear  of  a 
young  lady  about  to  be  married,  but  there  strikes 
upon  my  ear  a  chorus  of  her  friends,  avowing  that 
she  is  about  to  throw  herself  away  upon  a  man  who 
is  wholly  unworthy  of  her,  and  wondering  what  she 
can  possibly  see  in  him  to  i^ustlfy  her  in  making 
such  an  enormous  sacrifice,  when  a  man  mar¬ 
ries,  all  his  friends  agree  that  they  are  terribly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  his  wife.  They  did  think  that  poor 
dear  old  So-and-so  would  have  made  a  better  choice. 
But  here  has  he  gone  and  married  a  woman,  who 
isn’t  good-looking,  who  hasn’t  any  money,  who 
does  n’t  understand  him,  who  can’t  appreciate  him, 
who,  &c.,  &c.,  —  altogether,  a  long  Dill  of  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  lady,  simply  because  she  has  be¬ 
come  poor  dear  old  So-anu-so’s  wife,  and  a  friend 
whom  his  other  friends  can’t  be  friends  with.  And 
in  these  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the  friends  of  the 
wife  or  husband  are  only  of  accord  in  their  common 
antagonism  to  the  object  of  the  wife  or  husband’s 
choice ;  and  for  the  better  expression  of  this,  they 
sink  temporarily  the  other  difierences  existing  among 
uid  dividing  them :  they  are  only  harmonious  sing¬ 
ing  this  one  chorus;  that  over,  a  hopeless  discora 
prevails  among  them  again. 

Does  a  mother  ever  love  her  son’s  lady-love? 
Does  she  not  always,  announcing  his  engagement, 

Seak  of  him  with  a  sort  of  fond  pity  as  “  Poor 
harles  ”  (or  Thomas,  or  Henry,  as  the  case  may 


—  with  a  sigh  that  demonstrates  she  hopes  without 
confidence,  mmost  against  hope,  —  that  everything 
may  prove  to  be  onfered  for  the  best,  and  that  in 
the  long  run  he  may  be  happy  with  his  idol ;  whom 
it  is  clear  she  holds  to  be  a  young  person  of  small 
account,  successful,  by  play  with  her  eyes  and  other 
female  artifices,  in  entrapping  the  affections  of  a 
rather  weak  young  man.  Does  a  father  ever  love 
his  daughter’s  lover  ?  Does  he  not  rather  look  upon 
him  as  his  natural  enemy :  upsetting  his  household 
gods,  breaking  up  his  domestic  circle,  and  stealing 
from  him  his  cnild  ?  Has  not  the  indignant  parent 
become,  as  a  consequence,  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  and  hackneyed  of  figures  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
and  is  not  his  indignation  invariably  kindled  by  the 


who  cannot  be  Ais  friend  ?  When  at  last  he  con¬ 
sents  to  her  union,  is  it  not  with  loud  lamentation 
over  her  folly  and  degeneracy,  and  with  a  severe 
distrust  of  the  integrity  of  the  man  who  is  about  to 
call  her  wife  ?  D(^  he  not  wrangle  with  him  over 
the  settlement  to  be  made  upon  the  marriage :  tying 
him  up  at  last  in  the  tightest  suit  of  parchment  fet¬ 
ters  the  law  can  furnish  ?  Does  he  not  consider 
him  as  a  person  capable,  upon  the  shortest  notice, 
of  dying  and  leaving  his  widow  totally  unprovided 
for,  or  of  becoming  bankrupt  and  destitute,  with 
the  most  evil  Intentions  of  applying  his  wife’s  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  relief  of  his  own  necessities,  and  of  sub¬ 
jecting  her,  personally,  to  all  sorts  of  gross  ill-usage  ? 
Can  anything  be  more  forlorn  and  fearful  than  the 
position  of  a  bridegroom  at  a  wedding-breakfast  ? 
True,  he  has  the  support  of  his  friend  the  grooms¬ 
man  on  the  occasion,  who,  however,  does  not  look 
cordially  on  the  bride,  and  maintains  within  himself 
that  his  friend  has  made  a  very  decided  mistake  in 
leading  her  to  the  altar,  and  will  bitterly  rue  his 
marriage-day  before  no  very  long  time  is  over  his 
head.  But  every  one  else  is  at  war  with  the  bride¬ 
groom.  The  father  and  mother  are  of  course  against 
him,  and  fail  altogether  to  understand  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  conduct  in  accepting  his  suit.  He ’s  Aer  friend, 
not  theirs.  The  bndemaids  cry  at  him  ;  is  he  not 
taking  from  them  their  dearest  darling  friend  Mary 
Jane?  Again,  he ’s  Aer  friend,  and  not  theirs. 
The  bride’s  trustees  eye  him  with  suspicion,  as  a 
man  who  will,  without  doubt,  try  to  upset  the  set¬ 
tlement,  and  give  them  no  end  of  trouble,  if  he  has 
the  chance.  Speeches  are  made  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage.  So  much  anxiety  is  expressed  as  to  the  future 
happiness  of  the  newly-wedded  pmr,  that  it  is  clear 
a  good  deal  of  doubt  prevails  about  the  business. 
In  their  friend  the  bride,  the  assembled  guests  have 
every  confidence ;  she  will,  they  are  satisfied,  do  her 
duty  punctiliously  in  her  new  state  of  life.  It  is  in 
relation  to  Aer  fnend  and  husband  that  their  mis¬ 
givings  arise,  —  gathering  above  his  head  like  a 
dark  cloud.  Should  he  conduct  himself  worthily, 
they  frankly  avow  they  shall  be  agreeably  disap¬ 
pointed.  But  if  otherwise,  the  sad  satisfaction  will 
remain  to  them,  that  they  predicted  as  much  from 
the  very  first  moment  they  learned  of  their  dear 
friend’s  intended  marriage  with  a  friend  who  was 
no  friend  of  theirs. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  diffi¬ 
culty  of  accounting  our  friends’  friends  as  our  friends 
is  a  matter  of  modem  discovery,  —  a  sensation  of 
quite  modem  growth.  The  thing  has  been  noted 
and  descanted  upon  long  ago.  I  decline,  therefore, 
to  accept  in  regard  to  it  mat  standing  solution  of 
all  questions  which  certain  sages  are  forever  profler- 
ing  us,  the  moral  obliquity  and  cynicism  of  the  age. 
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In  such  a  way  the  case  is  not  met  at  all.  Better 
explanations  are  to  be  obtained.  Tumin|;  the  other 
day  to  that  inestimable  book,  Boswell’s  Life  of  John¬ 
son,  I  lighted  upon  the  biographer’s  recital  of  how 
he  had  desired  to  establish  an  acquaintance  between 
his  fHend,  Sir  John  Pringle,  and  his  other,  and  of 
course  more  important  fhend.  Dr.  Johnson.  Bos¬ 
well,  living  in  intimacy  with  both  of  them,  found 
yet  a  difficulty  in  bringing  his  friends  together  upon 
friendly  terms.  Thereupon,  Sir  John  Pringle  — 
who  probably  hung  back  fi*om  Johnson  quite  as 
earnestly  as  Johnson  hung  back  from  him  —  ex¬ 
plained  ingeniously :  “  It  is  not  in  friendship  as  in 
mathematics,  where  two  things  equal  to  a  thinl  arc 
equal  between  themselves.  You  agree  with  John¬ 
son  as  a  middle  quality,  and  you  agree  with  me  as 
a  middle  quantity ;  but  Johnson  and  I  should  not 
agree.”  This  seems  to  me  a  very  concise  and  ex¬ 
plicit  statement  of  the  case.  I  and  my  friend  and 
his  friend  resemble  in  fact  three  pieces  out  of  a 
child’s  puzzle.  The  projections  and  indentations 
of  piece  No.  1  fit  on  to  the  indentations  and  projec¬ 
tions  of  piece  No.  2.  But  between  piece  No.  1  and 
piece  No.  3  there  is  no  sort  of  accord ;  wide  gaps 
appear  between  them ;  and  unless  piece  No  2  is  in¬ 
serted  to  link  and  unite  them  compactly,  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  without  avail  to  keep  thrusting  them  together. 
They  indeed  are  without  any  point  of  contact  and 
agreement  whatever,  albeit  they  are  adapted  ad¬ 
mirably  to  the  differently  shaped  right  and  left 
piece  No.  2.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  conclusion, 
that  our  fiiends  have  various  sides  to  their  charac¬ 
ters.  To  one  of  these  we  are  perfectly  suited,  and 
thence  our  fnendship.  But  as  to  the  other  sides  we 
are  without  information,  until  we  find  them  suiting 
other  friends,  with  whom  we  ourselves  have,  and 
can  have,  no  correspondence,  —  except  in  the  most 
accidental  way. 

In  relation  to  Boswell’s  story,  I  may  mention  that 
one  misgiving  occurs  to  me.  He  descrilies  Sir 
John  Pringle  as  “  his  friend  and  his  father's  friend." 
We  are  therefore  invited  to  the  consideration  as 
to  whether  friendship  can  be  hereditary.  Is  the 
friend  of  the  father  usually  the  fHend  of  the  son  ? 
For  my  own  part,  I ’m  inclined  to  think  not.  In¬ 
deed,  I  fancy  we  have  all  of  us  somewhat  unfavora¬ 
ble  memories  in  connection  with  the  early  friends 
of  our  family,  who,  in  the  pauses  of  their  conversa¬ 
tion  with  our  seniors,  affected  to  take  an  interest  in 
us,  the  children  of  the  house,  and  made  irrelevant, 
if  not  disagreeable  inquiries  touching  our  names 
and  ages,  our  progress  at  school,  and  the  e.xtent  of 
our  powers  oi  construing,  the  while  they  prisoneil 
us  at  their  knees,  and  were  careful  to  smooth  our 
hair  systematically  and  elaborately  the  wrong  way, 
until  the  process  made  our  scalps  tingle,  and  invol¬ 
untary  tears  start  into  our  eyes.  It  is  possible  that 
these  parental  fnends  sometimes  “  tipped  ”  us  on 
our  quitting  home  to  resume  our  studies;  but  I 
think  they  as  often  disappointed  our  reasonable 
hopes  in  that  respect.  In  maturer  life,  these  people 
now  and  then  visit  us,  —  especially  when  they  want 
something  out  of  us,  —  and  accost  us  somewhat 
truculently :  their  palpable  object  being  to  dispar¬ 
age  us,  and  lessen  our  self-importance  as  much  as 
possible.  If  we  demur  to  this  fashion  of  treatment, 
our  visitor  generally  waxes  indignant.  “AVhy,  I 
knew  your  father  when  he  was  only  so  high,”  he  ex¬ 
claims,  placing  his  open  hand  in  quite  ridiculous 
proximity  to  the  floor.  Now,  it  has  never  seemed 
to  me  that  upon  this  fact  of  having  known  my  father 
in  his  days  of  diminutivencss  any  fancy  value  ought 


to  be  set.  'The  thing  may  be  curious,  but  it  cannot 
be  of  any  real  worth,  —  and  I  particularly  object  to 
its  being  made  a  means  of  sligliting  me  personally, 
and  further,  of  dwarfing  my  oalance  at  my  bank¬ 
er’s, —  which,  I  may  mention  confidentially,  can 
seldom  afford  submission  to  any  such  operation. 
No,  I  am  convinced  that  our  fathers’  friends  are  not 
necessarily  our  friends ;  nor  are  our  friends’  friends. 
We  do  not  acquire  friends  by  right  of  inheritance, 
nor  can  they  be  selected  for  us  by  others.  We  have 
to  choose  and  make  fiiendships  for  ourselves.  These 
are  the  only  genuine,  and  legitimate,  and  lasting,  — 
all  others  are  spurious  and  delusive,  and  to  be 
avoided.  In  the  matter  of  fnendship,  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  to  beware  of  counterfeits. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  intending  to  halt,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  it  was  only  due  to  the  reader, 
who  had  accompanied  and  borne  with  me  in  my 
treatment  of  the  subject,  that  I  should  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  facts  out  of  which  this-  dissertation 
has  arisen.  I  am,  I  flatter  myself,  a  candid  person ; 
and  I  extremely  reprobate  any  line  of  conduct  ap¬ 
proximate  to  what  the  lawyers  call  “snatching  a 
judgment.”  While  I  do  not  want  to  have  the  v^ue 
of  my  opinions  underrated,  I  also  object  to  any  ex¬ 
trinsic  stress  being  laid  upon  them,  and  I  am  punc¬ 
tilious,  therefore,  that  the  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  attributable  should  be  plainly  set  forth. 
Moreover,  I  am  confident,  that  if  I  have  not  by  my 
arguments  won  from  my  reader  acquiescence  in  my 
views  as  a  matter  of  general  principle,  I  shall  nev¬ 
ertheless  win  his  entire  sympathy  and  support  un¬ 
der  tlie  special  conditions  I  am  about  to  state.  This 
I  will  do  as  briefly  as  may  be. 

I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  my  friend  Jones  and 
of  his  friend  Robinson.  (Those  are  not,  of  course, 
their  real  names,  any  more  than  my  own  patronymic 
is,  what  I  stated  it  to  be, —  Brown.  But  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration,  I  will  continue  so  to  call 
them.)  Well,  I  have  felt  myself  much  aggrieved 
by  the  conduct  of  my  friend  Jones  arising  out  of 
his  intimate  connection  with  his  friend  Robinson. 
The  thing  has  not  happened  merely  once  or  twice,  — 
but  thrice  and  more.  To  say  that  I  have  been 
writing  under  a  feeling  of  exasperation  would  be, 
perhaps,  to  put  the  matter  too  strongly.  But  I  can¬ 
not  resist  —  I  avow  it  openly  —  a  sensation  of  an¬ 
noyance  due  to  certain  slights  which  accidentally 
or  otherwise  have,  as  I  conceive,  been  put  upon  me 
by  my  friend  Jones.  This  sensation  may  possibly 
have  affected  my  views  upon  friends  and  ftiendshlp. 

The  slights  alluded  to  have  come  about  In  this 
wise.  Not  long  ago  I  proposed  to  Jones  a  little 
walking-tour ;  he  fell  in  with  my  project  heartily. 
We  purchased  Bradshaw  (it  is  always  right  to  carry 
a  Bradshaw  on  a  walking-tour,  for  fear  of  accidents) 
and  Ordnance  maps,  settled  our  plans,  and  packed 
our  knapsacks.  At  the  last  moment,  Jones  says 
suddenly  :  “  I  thought  you  would  n’t  object.  I ’ve 
asked  another  man  to  join  us.  He ’s  very  fond  of 
walking ;  he ’s  my  old  friend  Robinson.”  And  sure 
enough  Robinson  came  with  us  :  trust  him  for  being 
anywnere  where  he  could  make  himself  disagreea¬ 
ble  !  Of  course  there  was  an  end  of  pleasure  then. 
The  tour  became  a  dreary  pilgrimage.  We  —  that 
is,  I  —  had  a  wretched  ten  days  of  it.  We  all  quar¬ 
relled  ;  we  could  agree  about  nothing ;  and  I  believe 
all  arrived  home  on  different  days  by  different 
routes.  I  would  as  soon  take  a  lon^  turn  on  the 
treadmill  as  another  tour  if  Jones’s  ft-iend  Robinson 
is  to  make  one  of  the  party ! 

I  Agiun,  I  was  ill,  miserable,  confined  to  the  house 
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with  a  wretched  cold  and  generally  disordered  sys¬ 
tem.  I  write  to  Jones  entreating  him  to  come  and 
see  me,  —  to  spend  an  evening  with  a  depressed  in¬ 
valid.  He  promises  to  come.  The  looked-for  ad¬ 
vent  of  Jones  is  a  thing  of  vast  importance  in  the 
limited  area  of  my  sick-room.  I  long  for  the  sight 
of  my  friend’s  friendly  face.  I  pile  up  the  Are,  and 
have  the  hearth  swept ;  easy-chairs  drawn  towards 
it,  and  the  cribbage-board  looked  out  I  shall  have 
an  hour  or  two’s  pleasant  gossip  with  my  friend 
Jones,  and  then  go  to  bed  with  a  heart  lighter  by 
many  pounds  than  it  has  been  for  long,  long  niglfts. 
What  happens  ?  I  am  listening  for  Jones’s  knock 
when  there  comes  the  postman’s,  and  a  letter ;  Jones 
is  very  sorry ;  when  he  promised  to  give  me  a  look 


evening ; 

he ’s  mine,  very  truly,  Joshua  Jones.  Some  other 
evening  1  It  was  that  evening  I  wanted  him,  more 
than  any  other  evening  in  the  year.  Under  such 
circumstances,  if  he  had  to  choose  between  me  and 
Bobinson,  ought  he  not  to  have  thrown  over  Robin¬ 
son  ?  I  put  it  to  you. 

One  more  instance,  and  I  conclude.  It  occurred 
only  yesterday.  I  happened  to  have  a  pressing  oc¬ 
casion  for  ten  pounds,  and  I  had  not  the  money  in 
my  pocket ;  I  am  not  above  owning  it.  Even  a 
R^m'hild  may  have  a  pressing  occasion  for  ten 
pounds,  and  And  that  he  has  not  the  money  in  his 
pocket,  and  I  am  not  a  Rothschild ;  far  from  it.  I 
went  to  Jones.  “  My  dear  Jones,”  I  said,  “  lend  me 
ten  pounds.”  His  face  changed  ;  I  knew  what  was 
coming.  “  My  dear  Brown,  I ’m  sorry ;  if  you ’d 
only  come  yesterday  1  ”  he  said. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Well,  the  fact  is,  between  ourselves,  ray  friend 
Bobinson  called  this  morning,  —  not  half  an  hour 
ago,  —  and  borrowed  a  cool  fifty  of  me.  I  should 
have  so  liked  to  assist  you ;  but,  my  dear  old  boy, 
it  can’t  be  done,  I ’m  urmned  dry!  For  a  week 
or  two,  I  hardly  know  where  I  shall  turn  for  money.” 

I  will  do  Jones  the  justice  to  say  that  I  believe 
he  was  quite  as  much  annoyed  as  1  was,  and  that ’s 
saying  a  good  deal. 

I  made  use  of  a  strong  expression  in  regard  to 
Robinson. 

“  Don’t  say  that,”  said  Jones,  appealingly.  “  He ’s 
the  best  fellow  in  the  world ;  you  ’ll  like  him  im¬ 
mensely  some  day,  when  you  know  him  as  well  as 
I  do.” 

Now  I  ask  you,  can  I,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
be  expected  to  entertain  favorable  views  of  my 
Aiend’s  friend  ? 
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It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  I,  Archibald  Green, 
Arst  entered  the  little  town  of  Ballymoy,  in  the  west 
of  Ireland,  and  became  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
honestest  fellows  and  best  Christians  whom  it  has 
ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  know.  For  twenty 
years  he  and  I  were  fast  friends,  —  though  he  was 
much  my  elder.  As  he  has  now  been  ten  years  be¬ 
neath  the  sod,  I  may  tell  the  story  of  our  Arst  meet- 

Ballymoy  is  a  so-called  town, — or  was  in  the  days 
of  which  I  am  speaking,  —  lying  close  to  the  shores 
of  Lough  Corrib,  in  the  county  Galway.  It  is  on 
the  road  to  no  place,  and,  as  the  end  of  a  road,  has 
in  itself  nothing  to  attract  a  traveller.  Tlie  scenery 
of  Lough  Comb  is  grand,  —  but  the  lake  is  very 


large,  and  the  Ane  scenery  is  on  the  side  opposite  to 
Ballymoy,  and  hardly  to  be  reached,  or  even  seen, 
from  that  place,  '^ere  is  Ashing,  but  it  is  lake 
fishing.  The  salmon  Ashing  of  Lough  Corrib  is  far 
away  from  Ballymoy,  —  where  the  Tittle  river  runs 
away  from  the  lake  down  to  the  town  of  Galway. 
There  was  then  in  Ballymoy  one  single  street,  of 
which  the  characteristic  at  Arst  sight  most  striking  to 
a  stranger  was  its  general  appearance  of  being  thor¬ 
oughly  wet  through.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  rain¬ 
water  was  generally  running  down  its  unguttered 
streets  in  muddy,  random  rivulets,  hurrying  towards 
the  lake  with  true  Irish  impetuosity,  but  that  each 
separate  house  looked  as  though  the  walb  were 
reeking  with  wet ;  and  the  alternated  rooft  of  thatch 
and  slate,  —  the  slated  houses  being  just  double  the 
height  of  those  that  were  thatched,  —  assisted  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  in  forming  this  opin¬ 
ion.  The  lines  were  broken  everywhere,  and  at 
every  break  it  seemed  as  though  there  was  a  Aree 
entrance  for  the  waters  of  heaven.  The  irapulation 
of  Ballymoy  was  its  second  wonder.  There  had 
been  no  famine  then ;  no  rot  among  the  potatoes ; 
and  land  round  the  town  was  let  to  cottiers  for  nine, 
ten,  and  even  eleven  pounds  an  acre.  At  all  hours 
of  the  day,  and  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  night,  able- 
bodied  men  were  to  be  seen  standing  in  the  streets, 
with  knee-breeches  unbuttoned,  with  stockings  rolled 
down  over  their  brogues,  and  with  swallow-tailed 
frieze  coats.  Nor,  though  thus  idle,  did  they  seem 
to  suffer  any  of  the  distress  of  poverty.  There  were 
plenty  of  beggars,  no  doubt,  in  Ballymoy,  but  it 
never  struck  me  that  there  was  much  distress  in 
those  days.  The  earth  gave  forth  its  potatoes  freely, 
and  neither  man  nor  pig  wanted  more. 

It  was  to  be  my  destiny  to  stay  a  week  at  Bally¬ 
moy,  on  business,  as  to  the  nature  of  which  I  need 
not  trouble  the  present  reader.  I  was  not,  at  that 
time,  so  well  acquainted  with  the  manners  of  the 
people  of  Connaught  as  I  became  afterwards,  and  I 
had  certain  misgivings  as  I  was  driven  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  on  a  jaunting  car  from  Tuam.  I  had  just  come 
down  from  Dublin  and  had  been  informed  that  there 
were  two  “  hoteb  ”  in  Ballymoy,  but  that  one  of  the 
“  hotels  ”  might,  perhaps,  be  found  deAcient  in  some 
of  those  comforts  which  I,  as  an  Englishm.an,  might 
require.  I  was  therefore  to  ask  tor  the  “hotel” 
kept  by  Pat  Kirwan.  The  other  hotel  was  kept  by 
Larry  Kirwan ;  so  that  it  behooved  me  to  be  particu¬ 
lar.  I  had  made  the  journey  down  from  Dublin  in  a 
night  and  a  Jay,  travelling,  as  we  then  did  travel  in 
Ireland,  by  canal-boats  and  by  Bianconi’s  long  cars ; 
and  I  hail  dined  at  Tuam,  and  been  driven  over 
after  dinner  on  an  April  evening;  and  when  I 
reached  Ballymoy  I  was  tired  to  death  and  very 
cold. 

“  Pat  Kirwan’s  hotel,”  I  said  to  the  driver,  almost 
angrily.  “  Mind  you  don’t  go  to  the  other.” 

“  Shure,  yer  honor,  and  why  not  to  Larry’s  ? 
You ’d  be  getting  better  enthertainment  at  Larry’s, 
because  of  Father  Giles.” 

I  understood  nothing  about  Father  Giles,  and 
wished  to  understand  nothing.  But  I  did  under¬ 
stand  that  I  was  to  go  to  Pat  Kirwan’s  “  hotel,”  and 
thither  I  insisted  on  being  taken. 

It  was  quite  dusk  at  this  time,  and  the  wind  was 
blowing  down  the  street  of  Ballymoy,  carrring  before 
it  wild  gusts  of  rain.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  March 
weather  comes  in  April,  and  it  comes  with  a  violence 
of  its  own,  though  not  with  the  cruelty  of  the  English 
cast  wind.  At  this  moment  my  neck  was  ricked  by 
my  futile  endeavors  to  keep  my  head  straight  on  the 
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side  car,  and  the  water  had  got  under  me  upon  the 
seat,  and  the  horse  had  come  to  a  standstill  half  a 
dozen  times  in  the  last  two  minutes,  and  my  apron 
had  been  trailed  in  the  mud,  and  I  was  very  un¬ 
happy.  For  the  last  ten  minutes  I  had  been  think¬ 
ing  evil  of  everything  Irish,  and  especially  Con¬ 
naught.  I  was  driven  up  to  a  queerly-ehaped  three- 
cornered  house  that  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the 
street,  and-  which  seemed  to  possess  none  of  the  out¬ 
side  appurtenances  of  an  inn.  “  This  can’t  be  Pat 
Kirwan’s  hotel,”  said  I.  “  Faix  and  it  is  then,  yer 
honor,”  said  the  driver.  “  And  barring  only  that 
Father  Giles  —  ”  But  I  had  rung  the  bell,  and  as  the 
door  was  now  opened  by  a  barefooted  girl,  I  entered 
the  little  passage  without  hearing  anything  further 
about  Father  Giles. 

Could  I  have  a  bedroom  immediately,  —  with  a 
fire  in  it  ?  Not  answering  me  directly,  the  girl  led 
me  into  a  sitting-room,  in  which  my  nose  was  at 
once  treated  by  tMt  peculiar  perfume  which  is  given 
out  by  the  relics  of  hot  whiskey  punch  mixed  with 
a  great  deal  of  sugar,  —  and  there  she  left  me. 

“  Where  is  Pat  Kirwan  himself?  ”  said  I,  coming 
to  the  door,  and  blustering  somewhat.  For,  let  it 
be  remembered,  I  was  very  tired ;  and  it  may  be  a 
fiur  question  whether  in  the  far  west  of  Ireland  a 
little  bluster  may  not  sometimes  be  of  service.  “  If 
you  have  not  a  room  ready,  I  will  go  to  Larry  Kir¬ 
wan’s,”  said  I,  showing  that  I  understood  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  place. 

“  It ’s  right  away  at  the  furder  end  then,  yer  hon¬ 
or,”  said  the  driver,  putting  in  his  word,  “  and  we 
corned  by  it  ever  so  long  since.  But  shure  yer  honor 
would  n’t  think  of  leaving  this  house  for  that  ?  ”  This 
he  said  because  Pat  Kirwan’s  wife  was  close  behind 
him. 

Then  Mrs.  Kirwan  assured  me  that  I  could  and 
should  be  accommodated.  The  house,  to  bo  sure,  was 
crowded,  but  she  had  already  made  arrangements, 
and  had  a  bed  ready.  As  for  a  fire  in  my  ^droom, 
she  could  not  recommend  that  “becasc  the  wind 
blew  so  mortial  sthrong  down  the  chimney  since  the 
pot  had  blown  off  —  bad  cess  to  it ;  knd  that  loon, 
Mick  Hackett,  would  n’t  lend  a  hand  to  put  it  up 
again,  becase  there  were  jobs  going  on  at  the  big 
house;  —  bad  luck  to  every  joint  of  ms  body,  thin,” 
said  Mrs.  Kirwan,  with  great  energy.  Nevertheless 
she  and  Mick  Hackett  the  mason  were  excellent 
fiiends. 

I  professed  myself  ready  to  go  at  once  to  the  bed¬ 
room  without  the  fire,  and  was  led  away  up  stairs. 
I  asked  where  I  was  to  eat  my  breakfast  and  dine 
on  the  next  day,  and  was  assured  that  I  should  have 
the  room  so  strongly  perfumed  with  whiskey  all  to 
myself.  I  had  been  rather  cross  before,  but  on  hear¬ 
ing  this  I  became  decidedly  sulky.  It  was  not  that 
I  could  not  eat  my  breakfast  in  the  chamber  in 
question,  but  that  I  saw  before  me  seven  days  of 
absolute  misery,  if  I  could  have  no  other  place  of 
refuge  for  myself  than  a  room  in  which,  as  was  too 
plain,  all  Ballymoy  came  to  drink  and  smoke.  But 
there  was  no  alternative,  at  any  rate  for  that  night 
and  the  following  morning,  and  I  therefore  gulped 
down  my  anger  without  further  spoken  complaint, 
and  followed  the  barefooted  maiden  up  stairs,  seeing 
my  portmanteau  carried  up  before  me. 

Ireland  is  not  very  well  known  now  to  all  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  but  it  is  much  better  known  than  it  was  m 
those  days.  On  this  my  first  visit  into  Connaught, 
I  own  that  I  was  somewhat  scared  lest  I  should  be 
made  a  victim  to  the  wild  lawlessness  and  gen¬ 
eral  savagery  of  the  people ;  and  I  fancied,  as  in 


the  wet  windy  gloom  of  the  night,  I  could  see  the  u 
crowd  of  natives  standing  round  the  doors  of  the  | 
inn,  and  just  discern  their  naked  legs  and  old  bat-  | 
ter^  hats,  that  Ballymoy  was  probably  one  of  those  I 
places  so  far  removed  from  civilization  and  law, « 
to  be  an  unsafe  residence  for  an  English  Protestant 
I  had  undertaken  this  service,  with  my  eyes  more 
or  less  open,  and  was  determined  to  go  through  with 
it;  —  but  I  confess  that  I  was  by  this  time  ^ive  to 
its  dangers.  It  was  an  early  resolution  with  me  that 
I  would  not  allow  my  portmanteau  to  be  out  of  mj 
s%ht  To  that  I  would  cling ;  with  that  ever  dose  I 
to  me  would  I  live ;  on  that,  if  needful,  would  I  die. 

I  therefore  required  that  it  should  be  carried  up  the 
narrow  stairs  before  me,  and  I  saw  it  deposited 
safely  in  the  bedroom. 

The  stairs  were  very  narrow  and  very  steep. 
Ascending  them  was  like  climbing  into  a  loft.  The 
whole  house  was  built  in  a  barrarous,  uncivilized 
manner,  and  as  fit  to  be  a  hotel  as  it  was  to  be  a 
church.  It  was  triangular  and  all  comers, — the 
most  uncomfortably  arranged  building  I  had  ever 
seen.  From  the  top  of  the  stairs  I  was  called  upon 
to  turn  abruptly  into  the  room  destined  for  me ;  but 
there  was  a  side  step  which  I  had  not  noticed  under 
the  glimmer  of  the  small  tallow  candle,  and  I  stum¬ 
bled  headlong  into  the  chamber,  uttering  impreca¬ 
tions  against  Pat  Kirwan,  Ballymoy,  and  all  Con¬ 
naught.  I  hope  the  reader  will  remember  that  I 
had  travelled  for  thirty  consecutive  hours,  had 
passed  sixteen  in  a  small,  comfortless  canal-boat 
without  the  power  of  stretching  my  legs,  and  that 
the  wind  had  been  at  work  upon  me  sideways  for 
the  last  three  hours.  I  was  terribly  tired,  and  I 
spoke  very  uncivilly  to  the  young  woman. 

“  Shure,  yer  honor,  it ’s  as  clane  as  clane,  and  as 
dhry  as  dhry,  and  has  been  slept  in  every  night 
since  the  big  storm,”  said  the  girl  gi^-humoredly. 
Then  she  went  on  to  tell  me  something  more  about 
Father  Giles,  of  which,  however,  I  could  catch  noth¬ 
ing,  as  she  was  bending  over  the  bed,  folding  down 
the  bedclothes.  “  Feel  of  ’em,”  said  she,  “they’s 
dhry  as  dhry.”  I  did  feel  them,  and  the  sheets  were 
dry  and  clean,  and  the  bed,  though  very  small, 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  comfortable.  So  I  some¬ 
what  softened  my  tone  to  her,  and  begged  her  to 
call  me  the  next  morning  at  eight.  “  Shure,  yer 
honor,  and  Father  Giles  will  call  yer  hisself,”  said 
the  girl.  I  begged  that  Father  Giles  might  be  in¬ 
structed  to  do  no  such  thing.  The  prl,  however, 
insisted  that  he  would,  and  then  left  me.  Could  it 
be  that  in  this  savage  place,  it  was  considered  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  parish  priest  to  go  round,  with 
matins  perhaps,  or  some  other  abominable  papist  cer¬ 
emony,  to  the  beds  of  all  the  strangers  ?  My  mother, 
who  was  a  strict  woman,  had  warned  me  vehemently 
against  the  machinations  of  the  Irish  priests,  and  L 
in  truth,  had  been  disposed  to  ridicule  her.  Could 
it  bo  that  there  were  such  machinations?  Was  it 

Eible  that  my  trousers  might  be  refused  me  till  I 
taken  mass  ?  Or  that  force  would  be  put  upon 
me  in  some  other  shape,  perhaps  equally  disagree¬ 
able  ? 

Regardless  of  that  and  other  horrors,  or  rather,  I 
should  perhaps  say,  determined  to  face  manfully 
whatever  horrors  the  night  or  morning  might  bring 
upon  me,  I  began  to  prepare  for  bed.  There  was 
something  pleasant  in  the  romance  of  sleeping  at 
Pat  Kirwan’s  house  in  Ballymoy,  instead  of  in  my 
own  room  in  Keppcl  Street,  Russell  Square.  So  1 
chuckled  inwardly  at  Pat  Kirwan’s  idea  of  an  hotel, 
and  unpacked  my  things.  There  was  a  little  table 
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covered  with  a  clean  cloth,  on  which  I  espied  a 
pn«ll  comb.  1  moved  the  comb  carefully  without 
touching  it,  and  brought  the  table  up  to  my  bedside. 

I  put  out  my  brushes  and  clean  linen  for  the  morn¬ 
ing,  said  my  prayen,  defying  Father  Giles  and  his 
machinations,  and  jumped  into  bed.  The  bed  cei^ 
tainly  was  good,  and  the  sheets  were  very  pleasant 
In  five  minutes  I  was  fast  asleep.  How  long  I  had 
slept  when  I  was  awakened  I  never  knew.  But  it 
was  at  some  hour  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  I  was 
disturbed  by  footsteps  in  my  room,  and  on  jumping 
op,  I  saw  a  tall,  stout,  elderly  man  standing  with  his 
back  towards  me,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  brush¬ 
ing  his  clothes  with  the  utmost  care.  His  coat  was 
s(A  on  his  back,  and  his  pantaloons  on  his  legs ;  but 
he  was  most  assiduous  in  nis  attention  to  every  part 
of  his  body  which  he  could  reach.  I  sat  upright, 
gazing  at  him,  as  I  thought  then,  for  ten  minutes,  — 
we  wul  say  that  I  did  so  perhaps  for  forty  seconds, 
--■and  of  one  thing  I  ^came  perfectly  certain, 
—  namely,  that  the  clothes-brush  was  my  own ! 
Whether,  according  to  Irish  hotel  law,  a  gentleman 
would  be  justified  in  entering  a  stranger^  room  at 
midnight  for  the  sake  of  brushing  his  clothes,  I  could 
not  say ;  but  I  felt  quite  sure  that  in  such  case,  he 
would  be  bound  at  least  to  use  the  hotel  brush  or 
his  own.  There  was  a  manifest  trespass  in  regard 
to  nw  property. 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  speaking  very  sharply,  with  the 
idea  of  startling  him,  “  what  are  you  doing  here,  in 
this  chamber  ?  ” 

“’Deed,  then,  and  I ’m  sorry  I ’ve  waked  ye,  my 
boy,”  said  the  stout  gentleman. 

“  Will  you  have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  tell  me  what 
yon  are  doing  here  ?  ” 

“  Bedad,  then,  just  at  this  moment  it ’s  brushing 
my  clothes,  I  am.  It  was  badly  they  wanted  it.” 

“  I  dare  say  they  did.  And  you  were  doing  it 
with  my  clothes-brush.” 

“  And  that ’s  thme  too.  And  if  a  man  has  n’t  a 
clothes-brush  of  his  own,  what  else  can  he  do  but  use 
somebody  else’s  ?  ” 

“  I  think  it’s  a  greut  liberty,  sir,”  siud  I. 

“  And  I  think  it’s  a  little  one.  It’s  only  in  the 
size  of  it  we  diflTer.  But  I  beg  your  pardon.  There 
is  your  brush.  I  hope  it  will  be  none  the  worse.” 
Then  he  put  down  the  brush,  seated  himself  on  one 
of  the  two  chairs  which  the  room  contained,  and 
slowly  proceeded  to  pull  off  his  shoes,  looking  me  in 
the  face  all  the  while. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  sir  ?  ”  said  I,  getting 
a  little  further  out  from  under  the  clothes,  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  table. 

“lam  going  to  bed,”  said  the  gentleman. 

“  Going  to  bed  1  where  ?  ” 

“  Here,”  said  the  gentleman ;  and  he  still  went  <m 
untying  the  knot  of  nis  shoestring. 

It  had  always  been  a  theoir  with  me.  In  regard 
not  only  to  my  own  country,  but  to  all  others,  that 
civilization  displays  itself  never  more  clearly  than 
when  it  ordains  that  every  man  shall  have  a  bed  for 
himself.  In  older  days,  Englishmen  of  good  posi¬ 
tion  —  men  supposed  to  be  gentlemen  —  would  sleep 

Sther  and  think  nothing  of  it,  as  ladles,  I  am 
,  will  still  da  And  in  outlandish  regions,  up  to 
this  time,  the  same  practice  prevails.  In  parts  of 
Spain  you  will  be  told  that  one  bed  offers  sufficient 
accommodation  for  two  men,  and  in  Spanish  Amer¬ 
ica  the  traveller  is  considered  to  be  fastidious  who 
thinks  that  one  on  each  side  of  him  is  oppressive. 
Among  the  poorer  classes  with  ourselves  tnis  grand 
touchstone  of  civilization  has  not  yet  made  itself 


felt  For  aught  I  know,  there  might  be  no  such 
touchstone  in  Connaught  at  all.  There  clearly 
seemed  to  be  none  such  at  Ballymoy. 

“  You  can’t  go  to  bed  here,”  said  L  sitting  boh 
upright  on  the  couch. 

“You’ll  find  you  are  wrong  there,  my  fiiend,” 
smd  the  elderly  gentleman.  “  But  make  yourself 
alsy,  I  won’t  do  you  the  least  harm  in  life,  and  I* 
sleep  as  quiet  as  a  mouse.” 

It  was  quite  clear  to  me  that  time  had  come  for 
action.  I  certainly  would  not  let  this  gentleman  get 
into  my  bed.  I  had  been  the  first  comer,  and  was 
for  the  night,  at  least,  the  proprietor  of  this  room. 
Whatever  might  be  the  custom  of  this  country  in 
these  wild  regions,  there  could  be  no  special  law  in 
the  land  justifying  the  landlord  in  such  treatment 
of  me  as  this. 

“  You  won’t  sleep  here,  sir,”  said  I,  jumping  out  of 
the  bed,  over  the  table,  on  to  the  floor,  and  confront¬ 
ing  the  stranger,  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  divest¬ 
ing  himself  of  his  second  shoe.  “  You  won’t  sleep 
here  to-night,  and  so  you  may  as  well  go  away.” 
With  that  I  picked  up  his  two  shoes,  took  them  to 
the  door,  and  chucked  them  out.  I  heard  them  go 
rattling  down  the  stairs,  and  I  was  glad  that  they 
made  so  much  noise.  He  would  see  that  I  was  c|uite 
in  earnest.  “  You  must  follow  your  shoes,”  said  I, 
“  and  the  sooner  the  better.” 

I  had  not  even  yet  seen  the  man  very  plainly, 
and  even  now,  at  this  time,  I  hardly  did  so,  though 
I  went  close  up  to  him  and  put  my  hand  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  light  was  very  imperfect,  coming 
from  one  small  farthing  candle,  which  was  nearly 
burnt  out  in  the  socket.  And  I,  myself,  was  con¬ 
fused,  ill  at  ease,  and  for  the  moment  unobservant. 
I  knew  that  the  man  was  older  than  myself,  but  I 
had  not  recognized  him  as  being  old  enough  to  de¬ 
mand  or  enjoy  personal  protection  by  reason  of  his 
age.  He  was  tall  and  big,  and  burly  —  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  then.  Hitherto,  till  his  shoes  had  been 
chucked  away,  he  had  maintained  imperturbable 
good  humor.  When  he  heard  the  shoes  clattering 
down  stairs,  it  seemed  that  he  did  not  like  it,  and  he 
began  to  talk  fast  and  in  an  angry  voice.  I  would 
not  argue  with  him,  and  I  did  not  understand  him, 
but  still  keeping  my  hand  on  the  collar  of  bis  coat, 
I  insisted  that  he  should  not  sleep  there.  Go  away 
out  of  that  chamber  he  should. 

“  But  it ’s  my  own,”  he  said,  shouting  the  words  a 
dozen  times.  “  It ’s  my  own  room.  It ’s  my  own 
room.”  So  this  was  Pat  Kirwan  himself,  —  drunk 
probably,  or  mad. 

“  It  may  be  your  own,”  said  I ;  “  but  you ’ve  let 
it  to  me  for  to-night,  and  you  sha’n’t  sleep  here.” 
So  saying  I  backed  him  towards  the  door,  and  in  so 
doing  I  trod  upon  his  unguarded  toe. 

“  Bother  you,  thin,  for  a  pig-headed  Englishman,” 
said  he.  “  You ’ve  kilt  me  entirely  now.  So  take 
your  bands  off  my  neck,  will  ye,  before  you  have 
me  throttled  outright.” 

I  was  sorry  to  have  trod  on  his  toe,  but  I  stuck  to 
him  all  the  same.  I  had  him  near  the  door  now, 
and  I  was  determined  to  put  him  out  Into  the  pas¬ 
sage.  His  face  was  veiy  round  and  very  red,  and  I 
thought  that  he  must  be  drunk ;  and  since  I  had 
found  out  that  it  was  Pat  Kirwan,  the  landlord,  I 
was  more  angry  with  the  man  than  ever.  “  You 
sha’n’t  sleep  nere,  so  you  might  as  well  go,”  I  said, 
as  I  backed  him  away  towards  the  door.  This  had 
not  been  closed  since  the  shoes  had  been  thrown  out, 
and  with  something  of  a  stn^le  between  the  door¬ 
posts,  I  got  him  out  I  remembered  nothing  what- 
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ever  as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  stairs  ;  I  had  been 
£ut  asleep  since  I  came  up  them,  and  hardly  even 
as  yet  knew  exactly  where  I  was.  So,  when  I  got 
him  through  the  aperture  of  the  door,  I  gave  him  a 
push,  as  was  most  natwal,  I  think,  for  me  to  do. 
Down  he  went  backwards,  —  down  the  stairs,  all  in 
a  heap,  and  I  could  hear  that  in  his  fall  he  had  tum¬ 
bled  against  Mrs.  Kirwan,  who  was  coming  up, 
doubtless  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble 
above  her  head.  A  hope  crossed  my  mind  that  the 
wife  might  be  of  assistance  to  her  husband  in  this 
time  of  nis  trouble.  The  man  had  fallen  very  heav¬ 
ily,  I  knew,  and  had  fallen  backwards.  And  I  re¬ 
membered  then  how  steep  the  stairs  were.  Heaven 
and  earth !  Suppose  that  he  were  killed  —  or  even 
seriously  injured  in  his  own  house.  What,  in  such 
a  case  as  that,  would  my  life  be  worth  in  that  wild 
country  ?  Then  I  began  to  regret  that  I  had  been 
so  hot.  It  might  be  that  I  had  murdered  a  man  on 
my  first  entrance  into  Connaught ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  what  I  would  first  do.  I  was  aware  that 
both  the  landlady  and  the  servant  were  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  body  of  the  ejected  occupier  of  my 
chamber,  and  I  was  aware  also  that  I  had  nothing 
on  but  my  night-shirt  I  returned,  therefore,  within 
the  door,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  shut  inysplf 
in  and  return  to  bed,  without  making  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  man’s  fate.  I  put  my  head  out,  therefore, 
and  did  make  inquiry.  “  1  hope  he  is  not  much 
hurt  by  his  fall,”  I  said. 

“  Ochone,  ochone  1  murdher,  murdher  1  Spake, 
Father  Giles,  dear,  for  the  love  of  God  I  ”  Such 
and  many  such  exclamations  I  heard  fix>m  the 
women  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

“  I  hope  he  is  not  much  hurt,”  I  said  again,  put¬ 
ting  my  head  out  from  the  doorway ;  “  but  he 
should  n’t  have  forced  himself  into  my  room.” 

“  His  room,  the  omadhaun,  the  bom  idiot  I  ”  smd 
the  landlady. 

“  Faix,  ma’am,  and  Father  Giles  is  a  dead  man,” 
said  the  girl,  who  was  kneeling  over  the  prostrate 
body  in  the  passage  below.  I  heard  her  say  Father 
Giles  as  plain  as  possible,  and  then  I  became  aware 
that  the  man  whom  I  had  thrust  out  was  not  the 
landlord,  —  but  the  priest  of  the  parish !  My  heart 
became  sick  within  me  as  I  thought  of  the  troubles 
around  me.  And  I  was  sick  also  with  fear  lest  the 
man  who  had  fallen  should  be  seriously  hurt.  But 
why  —  wW  —  why  had  he  forced  his  way  into  my 
room  ?  How  was  it  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
have  remembered  that  the  stairs  of  the  accursed 
house  came  flush  up  to  the  door  of  the  chamber  ? 

“  He  shall  be  hanged  if  there ’s  law  in  Ireland,” 
said  a  voice  down  bdow ;  and  as  far  as  I  could  sec, 
it  might  be  that  I  should  be  hung.  When  I  hcanl 
that  last  voice  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  in  truth 
killed  a  man,  and  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  all  over 
me,  and  I  stood  for  a  while  shivering  where  I  was. 
Then  I  remembered  that  it  behooved  me  as  a  man  to 
go  down  among  my  enemies  below,  and  to  see  what 
had  really  happened,  to  learn  whom  I  had  hurt,  — 
let  the  eonsequeaces  to  myself  be  what  they  might. 
So  J  quickly  put  on  some  of  my  clothes,  —  a  pair  of 
trousers,  a  loose  coat,  and  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  I 
descended  the  stairs.  By  this  time  they  had  taken 
the  priest  into  the  whiske^’-perfiimed  chamber  be¬ 
low,  and  although  the  hour  was  late,  there  were  al¬ 
ready  six  or  seven  persons  with  him.  Among  them 
was  the  real  Pat  Kirwan  himself,  who  had  not  been 
so  particular  about  his  costume  as  I  had. 

Father  Giles  —  for  indeed  it  was  Father  Giles, 


the  priest  of  the  parish  —  h2ul  been  placed  in  an  old 
arm-chair,  and  his  head  was  resting  against  Mrs. 
Kirwan’s  body.  I  could  tell  from  the  moans  which 
he  emitted  that  there  was  still,  at  any  rate,  hope  of 
life.  Pat  Kirwan,  who  did  not  quite  understand 
what  had  happened,  and  who  was  still  half  asleep, 
and,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  half  tipsy,  was  standing 
over  him  waging  his  head.  The  girl  was  also 
standing  by,  with  an  old  woman  and  two  men  who 
had  made  their  way  in  through  the  kitchen. 

“  Have  you  sent  for  a  doctor  ?  ”  said  I. 

“  O,  you  bom  blagghuard !  ”  said  the  woman. 

“  You  thief  of  the  world  !  That  the  like  of  you 
should  ever  have  darkened  my  door !  ” 

“  You  can’t  repent  it  more  than  I  do,  Mrs.  Ki]> 
wan ;  but  had  n’t  you  better  send  for  the  doctor  ?  ” 

“  Falx,  and  for  the  police  too,  you  may  be  shure  erf 
that,  young  man.  To  go  and  chuck  him  out  of  the 
room  like  that,  his  own  room  too,  and  he  a  priest 
and  an  ould  man ;  he  that  had  given  up  the  half  of 
it,  though  I  axed  him  not  to  do  so  for  a  sthranger  as 
nobody  knowed  nothing  about.” 

The  truth  was  coming  out  by  degrees.  Not  only 
was  the  man  I  had  put  out  Father  Giles,  but  he  was 
also  the  proper  occupier  of  the  room.  At  any  rate 
somebody  ought  to  have  told  me  all  this  before  they 
put  me  to  sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  the  priest.  I 
made  my  way  round  to  the  injured  man,  and  put 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  thinking  that  perhaps  I 
might  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury. 
But  the  ans^  woman,  together  with  the  girl,  drove 
me  away,  heaping  on  me  terms  of  reproach,  and 
threatening  me  with  the  gallows  at  Galway. 

I  was  very  anxious  that  a  doctor  should  be  brought 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  as  it  seemed  that  nothing 
was  being  done,  I  offered  to  go  and  search  for  one. 
But  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  should  not  be 
allowed  to  leave  the  house  until  the  police  had  come. 
I  had  therefore  to  remain  there  for  half  an  hour,  or 
nearly  so,  till  a  sergeant,  with  two  other  policemen, 
really  did  come.  During  this  time  I  was  in  a  most 
wretched  frame  of  mind.  I  knew  no  one  at  Bally- 
moy  or  in  the  neighborhood.  From  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  addressed,  and  also  threatened  by  Mrs. 
Kirwan,  and  by  those  who  came  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  I  was  aware  that  I  should  encounter  the  most 
intense  hostility.  I  had  heard  of  Irish  murders,  and 
heanl  also  of  the  love  of  the  people  for  their  priests, 
and  I  really  began  to  doubt  whether  my  life  might 
not  be  in  danger. 

During  this  time,  while  I  was  thus  waiting.  Father 
Giles  himself  recovered  his  consciousness.  He  had 
been  stunned  by  the  fall,  but  his  mind  came  back  to 
him,  though  by  no  means  all  at  once  ;  and  while  I 
was  left  in  the  room  with  him,  he  hardly  seemed  to 
rememlier  all  the  events  of  the  past  hour.  I  was 
able  to  discover  from  what  was  said  that  he  had 
been  for  some  days  past,  or,  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out,  for  the  last  month,  the  tenant  of  the  room,  and 
tliat  when  I  arrived  he  had  been  drinking  tea  with 
Mrs.  Kirwan.  The  only  other  public  bedroom  in 
the  hotel  was  occupied,  and  he  had,  with  great  kind¬ 
ness,  given  the  landlady  permission  to  put  the 
Saxon  stranger  into  his  chamber.  All  this  came 
out  by  degrees,  and  I  could  see  how  the  idea  of  my 
base  and  cruel  ingratitude  rankled  in  the  heart  of 
Mrs.  Kirwan.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  expostulated 
and  explained,  and  submitted  myself  humbly  to 
everything  that  was  smd  around  me. 

“  But,  ma’am,”  I  said,  if  I  had  only  been  told 
that  it  was  the  reverend  gentleman’s  bed !  ” 

“Bed,  indeed!  To  hear  the  blagghuard  talk. 
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you ’d  think  It  was  axing  Father  Giles  to  sleep  along 
with  the  likes  of  him  we  were.  And  there ’s  two 
beds  In  the  room  as  dacent  as  any  Christian  iyer 
stretched  in." 

It  was  a  new  light  to  me.  And  yet  I  had  known 
over  night,  before  I  undressed,  that  there  were  two 
bedsteads  in  the  room!  I  had  seen  them,  and  had 
quite  foTWtten  the  fact  in  my  confusion  when  I  was 
woken.  1  had  been  very  stupid,  certainly.  I  felt 
that  now.  But  I  had  truly  believed  that  that  big 
man  was  going  to  get  into  my  little  bed.  It  was 
terrible  as  I  thought  of  it  now.  The  good-natured 
priest,  for  the  sake  of  accommodating  a  stranger, 
had  consented  to  give  up  half  of  his  room,  and  had 
been  repaid  for  his  kindness  by  being  —  perhaps 
murdered !  And  yet,  though  just  then  I  hated  my¬ 
self  cordially,  I  could  not  quite  bringmyself  to  look 
at  the  matter  as  they  looked  at  it.  There  were  ex¬ 
cuses  to  be  made,  if  only  I  could  get  any  one  to 
listen  to  them. 

“  He  was  using  my  brush,  my  clothes-brush,  in¬ 
deed  he  was,”  I  said.  “  Not  but  what  he ’d  be 
welcome ;  but  it  made  me  think  he  was  an  intruder.” 

“  And  was  n’t  it  too  much  honor  for  the  likes  of 
ye  ?  ”  said  one  of  the  women,  with  infinite  scorn 
m  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

“  I  did  use  the  gentleman’s  clothes-brush,  certain¬ 
ly,”  said  the  priest.  Th^  were  the  first  collected 
words  he  had  spoken,  and  I  felt  very  grateful  to  him 
for  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a  man  who  could 
condescend  to  remember  that  he  had  used  a  clothes- 
brush,  could  not  really  be  hurt  to  death,  even  though 
he  had  been  pushed  down  such  very  steep  stairs  as 
those  belonging  to  Pat  Kirwan’s  hotel. 

“  And  I ’m  sure  you  were  very  welcome,  sir,”  said 
I.  “  It  was  n’t  that  I  minded  the  clothes-brush.  It 
was  n’t  indeed  ;  only  I  thought,  —  indeed,  I  did 
think  that  there  was  only  one  bed.  And  they  put 
me  into  the  room,  and  had  not  said  anything  about 
anybody  else.  And  what  was  I  to  think  when  I 
woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  ?  ” 

“  Faix,  and  you  ’ll  have  enough  to  think  of  in 
Galway  jail,  —  for  that ’s  where  you  ’re  going  to,” 
said  one  of  the  bystanders. 

I  can  hardly  explain  the  bitterness  that  was  dis¬ 
played  against  me.  No  violence  w.os  absolutely 
shown  to  me,  but  I  could  not  move  without  eliciting 
a  manifest  determination  that  I  was  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stir  out  of  the  room.  Red  angry  eyes 
were  glowering  at  me,  and  every  word  I  spoke 
called  down  some  expression  of  scorn  and  ill-will. 
I  was  beginning  to  feel  glad  that  the  police  were 
coming,  thinking  that  I  needed  protection.  I  was 
thoroughly  ashamed  of  what  I  had  done,  and  yet  I 
could  not  discover  that  I  had  been  very  wrong  at 
any  particular  moment.  Let  any  man  ask  himself 
the  question,  what  he  would  do,  if  he  supposed  that 
a  stout  old  gentleman  had  entered  his  room  at  an 
inn  and  insisted  on  getting  into  his  bed  ?  It  was  not 
my  fault  that  there  was  no  proper  landing-place  at 
the  top  of  the  stairs. 

Two  sub-constables  had  been  in  the  room  for 
some  time  before  the  sergeant  came,  and  with  the 
sergeant  arrived  also  the  doctor,  and  another  priest, 
—  Father  Columb  he  was  called,  —  who,  as  I  after¬ 
wards  learned,  was  curate,  or  coadjutor,  to  Father 
Giles.  By  this  time  there  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the 
house,  although  it  was  past  one  o’clock,  and  it 
scem^  that  ml  Ballymoy  knew  that  its  priest  had 
been  foully  misused.  It  was  manifest  to  me  that 
there  was  something  In  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
which  made  the  pnests  very  dear  to  the  people ;  for 


I  doubt  whether  in  any  village  in  England,  had  such 
an  accident  happened  to  the  rector,  all  the  people 
would  have  roused  themselves  at  midnight  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  assailant.  For  vengeance 
they  were  now  beginning  to  clamor,  and  even  Mfore 
the  sergeant  of  police  had  come  the  two  sub-con¬ 
stables  were  standing  over  me ;  and  I  felt  that  they 
were  protecting  me  from  the  people  in  order  that 
th^  might  give  me  m)  —  to  the  gallows ! 

I  did  not  like  the  Ballymoy  doctor  at  all,  —  then, 
or  even  at  a  later  period  of  my  visit  to  that  town. 
On  his  arrival  he  made  his  way  up  to  the  priest 
through  the  crowd,  and  would  not  satisfy  their 
affection  or  my  anxiety  by  declaring  at  once  that 
there  was  no  danger.  Instead  of  doing  so  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  terrible  nature  of  the  outrage  and  the 
brutality  shown  by  the  assailant.  And  at  every 
hartl  word  he  said,  Mrs.  Kirwan  would  urge  him  on. 
“  That ’s  thrue  for  you,  doctor  I  ”  “  ’Deed,  and  you 
may  say  that,  doctor ;  —  two  as  good  beds  as  ever 
Christian  stretched  in !  ”  “  ’Deed,  and  it  was  just 
Father  Giles’s  own  room,  as  you  may  say,  since  the 
big  storm  fetched  the  roof  on  his  riverence’s  house 
bmow  there.”  Thus  gradually  I  was  learning  the 
whole  history.  The  roof  had  blown  off  lather 
Giles’s  own  house,  and  therefore  he  had  gone  to 
lodge  at  the  inn !  He  had  been  willing  to  share  his 
lodging  with  a  stranger ;  and  this  had  been  his  re- 
wanl ! 

“  I  hope,  doctor,  that  the  gentleman  is  not  much 
hurt,”  said  I,  very  meekly. 

“  Do  you  suppose  a  gentleman  like  that,  sir,  can 
be  thrown  down  a  long  flight  of  stairs  without  being 
hurt  ?  ”  said  the  doctor,  in  an  angry  voice.  “  It  is 
no  thanks  to  you,  sir,  that  his  neck  has  not  been 
sacrificed.” 

Then  there  arose  a  hum  of  indignation,  and  the 
two  policemen  standing  over  me  bustled  about  a 
little,  coming  very  close  to  me,  as  though  they 
thought  they  would  have  something  to  do  to  protect 
me  from  being  tom  to  pieces. 

I  bethought  me  that  it  was  my  special  duty  In 
such  a  crisis  to  show  a  spirit,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
honor  of  my  Saxon  blood  among  the  Celts.  So  I 
spoke  up  again,  as  loud  as  I  could  well  speak. 

“  No  one  in  this  room  is  more  distressed  at  what 
has  occurred  than  I  am.  I  am  most  anxious  to 
know,  for  the  gentleman’s  sake,  whether  he  has  been 
seriously  hurt  i*  ” 

“  Very  seriously  hurt  indeed,”  said  the  doctor; 
“  very  seriously  hurt.  The  vertebra;  may  have  been 
injured  for  aught  I  know  at  present.” 

“  Arrah,  blazes,  man,”  said  a  voice,  which  I 
learned  afterwards  had  belonged  to  an  officer  of  the 
revenue  corps  of  men  which  was  then  stationed  at 
Ballymoy,  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  became  after¬ 
wards  familiarly  acquainted  ;  Tom  Maedermot  was 
his  name.  Captain  Tom  Maedermot,  and  he  came 
from  the  county  of  Leitrim,  —  “  Arrah,  blazes,  man ; 
do  ye  think  a  gentleman ’s  to  fall  sthrait  headlong 
backwards  down  such  a  ladder  as  that,  and  not  find 
it  inconvanient  ?  Only  that  he ’s  the  priest,  and 
has  had  his  own  luck,  sorrow  a  neck  belonging  to 
him  there  would  be  this  minute.” 

“  Be  aisy,  Tom,”  said  Father  Giles  himself,  —  and 
I  was  delighted  to  hear  him  speak.  Then  there  was 
a  pause  for  a  moment.  “  Tell  the  gentleman  I  ain’t 
so  bad  at  all,”  said  the  priest ;  and  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  I  felt  an  affection  to  him  which  never  after¬ 
wards  waned. 

'They  got  him  up  stairs  back  Into  the  room  from 
which  he  had  been  evicted,  and  I  was  carried  off  to 
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the  police  station,  where  I  pontively  spent  the  n^ht. 
What  a  night  it  was  I  I  had  come  direct  from  I^n- 
don,  sleeping  on  my  road  but  once,  in  Dublin,  and 
now  I  found  myself  accommodated  with  a  stretcher 
in  the  police  bairacks  at  Ballymoy  I  And  the  worst 
of  it  was  that  I  had  business  to  do  at  Ballymoy 
which  required  that  I  should  hold  up  my  head  and 
make  much  of  myself.  The  few  words  which  had 
been  spoken  by  the  priest  had  comforted  me,  and 
had  enabled  me  to  think  again  of  my  own  position. 
Why  was  I  locked  up?  No  magistrate  had  com¬ 
mitted  me.  It  was  really  a  question  whether  I  had 
done  anything  illegal.  As  that  man  whom  Father 
Giles  called  Tom  had  very  properly  explained,  if 
people  will  have  ladders  instead  of  staircases  in  their 
houses,  how  is  anybody  to  put  an  intruder  out  of 
the  room  without  risk  of  oreaking  the  intruder’s 
neck.  And  as  to  the  fact,  —  now  an  undoubted 
fact,  that  Father  Giles  was  no  intruder,  the  fault  in 
that  lay  with  the  Kirwans,  who  had  told  me  nothing 
of  the  truth.  The  boards  of  the  stretcher  in  the 
police  station  were  very  hard,  in  spite  of  the 
blankets  with  which  I  had  been  furnished ;  and,  as 
1  lay  there,  I  began  to  remind  myself  that  there 
certainly  must  be  law  in  county  Galway.  So  I 
called  to  the  attendant  policeman  and  asked  him  by 
whose  authority  I  was  locked  up. 

“  Ah,  thin,  don’t  bother,”  said  the  policeman ; 
“  shure,  and  you ’ve  given  throuble  enough  this 
night !  ”  The  dawn  was  at  that  moment  breaking, 
so  I  turned  myself  on  the  stretcher,  and  resolved 
that  I  would  put  a  bold  face  on  it  all  when  the  day 
should  come. 

The  first  person  I  saw  in  the  morning  was  Captain 
Tom,  who  came  into  the  room  where  I  was  lying, 
followed  by  a  little  boy  with  my  portmanteau.  The 
sub-inspector  of  police  who  rul^  over  the  men  at 
Ballymoy  lived,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  at  Oran- 
more,  so  that  I  had  not,  at  this  conjuncture,  the 
honor  of  seeing  him.  Captmn  Tom  assured  me 
that  he  was  an  excellent  fellow,  and  rode  to  hounds 
like  a  bird.  As  in  those  days  1  rode  to  hounds  my¬ 
self,  —  as  nearly  like  a  bird  as  I  was  able,  —  I  was 
glad  to  have  such  an  account  of  my  head  jailer. 
The  sub-constables  seemed  to  do  just  what  Captain 
Tom  told  them,  and  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  good 
understanding  between  the  police  force  and  the 
revenue  officer. 

“  Well,  now,  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Mr. 
Green,”  said  the  CapUun. 

“  In  the  first  place,”  said  I,  “  I  must  protest  that 
I ’m  now  locked  up  here  illegally.” 

“  O,  bother ;  now  don’t  make  yourself  unaisy.” 

“  That ’s  all  very  well.  Captain - .  I  beg  your 

pardon,  sir,  but  I  did  n’t  catch  any  name  plaimy  ex¬ 
cept  the  Christian  name.” 

“  My  name  is  Maedermot,  —  Tom  Maedermot. 
They  call  me  Captmn,  —  but  that ’s  neither  here  nor 
there.” 

“  I  suppose.  Captain  Maedermot,  the  police  here 
cannot  lock  up  anybody  they  please,  without  a  war¬ 
rant” 

“  And  where  would  you  have  been  if  they  had 
n’t  locked  you  up  ?  I  *in  blessed  if  they  would  n’t 
have  had  you  into  the  Lough  before  this  time.” 

There  might  be  something  in  that,  and  I  therefore 
resolved  to  fomve  the  personal  indignity  which  I 
had  suffered,  it  I  could  secure  something  like  just 
treatment  for  the  future.  Captmn  Tom  had  already 
told  me  that  Father  Giles  was  doing  pretty  well. 

He ’s  as  sthrong  as  a  horse,  you  see,  or,  sorrow  a 
doubt,  he ’d  be  a  dead  man  this  minute.  The  back 
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of  his  neck  is  as  black  as  your  hat  with  the  bruises, 
and  it ’s  the  same  way  with  him  all  down  his  loins. 
A  man  like  that,  you  know,  not  just  as  young  as  be 
was  once,  falls  mortial  heavy.  But  he ’s  as  jolly  as 
a  four^ear-old,”  said  Captain  Tom,  “  and  you  ’re  to 
go  and  ate  your  breakfast  with  him,  in  his  bedroom, 
so  that  you  may  see  with  your  own  eyes  that  there 
are  two  beds  tliere.” 

“  I  remembered  it  afterwards  quite  well,”  said  I. 

“  ’Deed  and  Father  Giles  got  such  a  kick  of  laugh¬ 
ter  this  morning,  when  he  came  to  understand  that 
you  thought  he  was  going  to  get  into  bed  alongside 
of  you,  that  he  strained  himself  all  over  again,  and 
1  thought  he ’d  have  frightened  the  house,  yelling 
with  the  pain.  But  anyway  you’ve  to  go  over 
and  see  him.  So  now  youM  better  get  yourself 
dressed.” 

This  announcement  was  certainly  very  pleasant 
Against  Father  Giles,  of  course,  I  had  no  feeling  of 
bitterness.  He  had  behaved  well  throughout,  and 
I  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  hght  of  his 
countenance  would  afford  me  a  better  aegis  against 
the  ill-will  of  the  people  of  Ballymoy  than  anything 
the  law  would  do  for  me.  So  I  dressed  myself  in 
the  barrack-room,  while  Captain  Tom  waited  with¬ 
out;  and  then  I  sallied  out  under  his  guidance  to 
make  a  second  visit  to  Fat  Kirwan’s  hotel.  I  was 
amused  to  see  that  the  police,  though  by  no  means 
subject  to  Captain  Tom’s  orders,  let  me  go  without 
the  least  difficulty,  and  that  the  boy  was  allowed  to 
carry  my  portmanteau  back  again.  “  O,  it ’s  all 
right,”  said  Captain  Tom,  when  I  alluded  to  this. 
“You’re  not  down  in  the  sheet.  You  were  only 
there  for  protection,  you  know.”  Nevertheless,  I 
had  been  t^en  there  %  force,  and  had  been  locked 
up  by  force.  If,  however,  they  were  disposed  to 
forget  all  that,  so  was  L  I  did  not  return  to  the 
barracks  again ;  and  when,  after  that,  the  policemen 
whom  I  had  known  met  me  in  the  street,  they 
alwajs  accosted  me  as  though  I  were  an  old  friend ; 
hoping  my  honor  had  found  a  better  bed  than  when 
they  last  saw  me.  They  had  not  looked  at  me  with 
any  friendship  in  their  eyes  when  they  had  stood 
over  me  in  Pat  Kirwan’s  parlor. 

This  was  my  first  view  of  Ballymoy,  and  of  the 
“  hotel  ”  by  daylight.  I  now  saw  mat  Mrs.  Pat  Kir- 
wan  kept  a  grocery  establishment,  and  that  the 
three-cornered  house  which  had  so  astonished  me 
was  very  small.  Had  I  seen  it  before  I  entered  it  I 
should  hardly  have  dared  to  look  there  for  a  night’s 
lodging.  As  it  was,  I  stayed  there  for  a  fortnight, 
ana  was  by  no  means  uncomfortable.  Knots  of  men 
and  women  were  now  standing  in  groups  round  the 
door,  and,  indeed,  the  lower  end  of  the  street  was 
almost  crowded. 

“  They  ’re  all  here,”  whispered  Captain  Tom, 
“because  they ’ve  heard  how  Father  Giles  has  been 
murdhered  during  the  night  by  a  terrible  Saxon ; 
and  there  is  n’t  a  man  or  woman  among  them  who 
does  n’t  know  that  you  are  the  man  who  did  it.” 

“  But  they  know  also,  I  suppose,”  said  I,  “  that 
Father  Giles  is  alive.” 

“  Bedad,  yes  they  know  that,  or  I  would  n’t  be  in 

our  skin,  my  boy.  But  come  along.  We  must  n’t 

eep  the  priest  waiting  for  his  breufast.”  I  could 
see  that  they  all  looked  at  me,  and  there  were  some 
of  them,  especially  among  the  women,  whose  looks 
I  did  not  even  yet  like.  They  spoke  among  each 
other  in  Gaelic,  and  I  could  perceive  they  were  talk¬ 
ing  of  me.  “  Can’t  you  understand,  then,”  said 
Captain  Tom,  speaking  to  them  aloud,  just  as  he 
entered  the  house,  “  that  Father  Giles,  the  Lord  be 
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pn^d,  is  as  well  as  ever  he  was  In  his  life  ?  Shure 
it  was  only  an  accident” 

•‘An  accident  done  on  purpose,  Captain  Tom,” 
said  one  person. 

“  What  is  it  to  you  how  it  was  done,  Mick  Healy  ? 
If  Father  Giles  is  satisfied,  is  n’t  that  enough  for  the 
likes  of  you  ?  Get  out  of  that,  and  let  the  gentle¬ 
man  pass.”  Then  Captun  Tom  pushed  Mick  away 
roughly,  and  the  others  let  us  enter  the  house. 
“  Only  they  would  n’t  do  it  unless  somebody  gave 
them  the  wink,  they ’d  pull  you  in  pieces  this  mo¬ 
ment  for  a  dandy  of  punch,  —  they  would  indeed.” 
Perhaps  Captain  Tom  exaggerated  the  prevailing 
feeling,  thinking  thereby  to  raise  the  value  of  his  own 
service  in  protecting  me ;  but  I  was  quite  alive  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  done  a  most  dangerous  deed,  and 
had  a  most  narrow  escape. 

I  found  Father  GTiles  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  while 
Mrs.  Kirwan  was  rubbing  his  shoulder  diligently 
with  an  embrocation  of  arnica.  The  girl  was  stand¬ 
ing  by  with  a  basin  half  full  of  the  same,  and  I  could 
see  t^t  the  priest’s  neck  and  shoulders  were  as  red 
as  a  raw  brofeteak.  He  winced  grievously  under 
the  rubbing,  but  he  bore  it  like  a  man. 

“  And  here  comes  the  hero,”  said  Father  Giles. 
“  Now  stop  a  minute  or  two,  Mrs.  Kirwan,  while  we 
have  a  mouthful  of  breakfast,  for  I  ’ll  go  bail  that 
Mr.  Green  is  hungry  after  his  night’s  rest  I  hope 
you  got  a  better  bed,  Mr.  Green,  than  the  one  I 
founa  you  In  when  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
waken  you  last  night  There  it  Is,  all  ready  for  you 
still,”  said  he,  “  and  if  you  accept  of  it  to-night, 
take  my  advice  and  don’t  let  a  trifie  stand  in  the 
way  of  your  dhraims.” 

“  I  hope,  thin,  the  gintleman  will  conthrive  to 
suit  hisself  elsewhere,”  said  Mrs.  Kirwan. 

“  He  ’ll  be  very  welcome  to  take  up  his  quarters 
here  if  he  likes,”  said  the  priest  “  And  why  not  ?  ; 
But,  bedad,  sir,  you ’d  better  be  a  little  more  careful 
the  next  time  you  see  a  sthranger  using  your  clothes- 
brush.  They  are  not  so  strict  here  in  their  ideas  of 
meum  and  tuum  as  they  are  perhaps  in  England  ; 
and  if  you ’d  broken  my  neck  for  so  small  an  ofience, 
I  don’t  know  but  what  they ’d  have  stretched  your 
own.” 

We  then  had  breakfast  together.  Father  Giles, 
Captain  Tom,  and  I,  and  a  ve^  good  breakfast  we 
haa.  By  degrees  even  Mrs.  Kirwan  was  Induced  to 
look  favorably  at  me,  and  before  the  day  was  over 
I  found  myself  to  be  regarded  as  a  friend  In  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  And  as  a  fi-iend  I  certainly  was  re¬ 
garded  by  Father  Giles,  —  then,  and  for  many  a 
long  day  afterwards.  And  many  times  when  he  has, 
in  years  since  that,  but  years  nevertheless  which  are 
now  long  back,  come  over  and  vi^ted  me  in  my 
English  nome,  he  has  told  the  story  of  the  manner 
in  which  we  first  became  acquainted.  “  When  you 
find  a  gentleman  asleep,”  he  would  say,  “  always  ask 
his  leave  before  you  t^e  a  liberty  with  his  clothes- 
brush.” 


ENGLISH  CAPTIVES  IN  AFRICA. 

A  PAINFUL  interest  has  lately  been  excited  by 
the  publication  of  narratives  which  warrant  a  belief 
that  a  number  of  Englishmen  have  been  fur  more 
than  ten  years  past,  and  probably  some  of  them  still 
are,  held  as  captives  by  the  barbarous  native  tribes 
of  Eastern  Africa,  whose  cruelty  and  treachery  were 
exemplified  in  the  murder  of  the  Belgian  traveller, 
Baron  Von  der  Decken,  who  a  few  months  since 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Somali  tribe. 


The  subject  to  which  we  have  now  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  readers  is  ve^  painful,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  numerous  sufferers  themselves,  but 
also  by  reason  of  the  prolonged  anxieties,  uncertain¬ 
ties,  and  suspense  which  have  been  enduiW  by  their 
relatives  in  this  country.  'The  facts  are  these:  — 
In  June,  1855,  a  ship  cimed  the  St  Abbe,  while  on 
a  voyage  from  London  to  Bombay,  struck  on  the 
island  of  San  Juan  de  Nuova,  off  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  In  attempting  to  launch  them,  all  the 
boats  except  one  were  swamped.  The  remaining 
boat  was  taken  by  the  captain  and  two  of  the  crew, 
who  landed  on  the  island,  where  they  were  after¬ 
wards  joined  by  one  of  the  passengers,  who  swam 
ashore  (another  being  drowned  in  the  attempt),  and 
by  two  others  of  the  crew.  The  remainder  of 
the  crew,  numbering,  with  four  young  cadet  pas¬ 
sengers,  twenty-six  in  all,  continued  on  board  the 
dismasted  ship,  which,  after  hanging  on  the  reef  for 
two  days,  disappeared  in  the  course  of  one  night, 
and  was  reported  by  the  survivors  on  the  island  to 
have  broken  up.  It  afterwards,  however,  became 
known  that  the  hull  of  the  St.  Abbs  had  not  gone 
to  pieces  on  the  island  of  San  Juan  de  Nuova,  but 
had  been  sw^t  off  by  the  current  and  had  drifted 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  near  Magdesho,  where  she  was 
boarded  by  the  natives,  who  possessed  themselves  of 
everything  on  the  wreck. 

A  great  many  articles  known  to  have  been  on 
board  the  St  Abbs  were  afterwards  brought  to  Zanzi¬ 
bar  and  disposed  of  by  natives  of  Magdesho.  The 
St.  Abbs  was  taking  out  government  stores,  and 
among  the  articles  brought  for  sale  were  light  in¬ 
fantry  bugles,  cases  of  surgical  Instruments,  Ac.,  all 
containing  the  government  mark,  also  boxes  of 
books,  ivory  billiard  balls  (the  St  Abbs  was  taking 
out  several  billiard-tables),  surveying  instruments, 
officers’  epaulettes,  8cc.  Aa  the  wreck  occurred  at 
the  season  when  vessels  all  go  north  from  the  east 
coeist  of  Africa,  most  of  the  articles  recovered  were 
conveyed  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  only  those  articles  for  which  there 
was  no  sale  in  native  markets  were  brought  to  Zan¬ 
zibar  to  be  disposed  of  among  the  European  resi¬ 
dents.  No  cause  for  doubting  that  those  on  board 
the  vessel  had  perished  with  her  was  entertained 
until  four  years  later,  when  reports  reached  Ceylon 
and  the  Mauritius  that  a  number  of  Englishmen 
were  in  captivity  somewhere  on  the  east  coast  of 
Africa.  Colonel  Rigby,  who  was  then  consul  at 
Zanzibar,  instituted  inquiries  which  convinced  him 
that  the  hull  of  the  St.  Abbs  had  been  driven  ashore 
near  Magdesho,  and  the  persons  on  board  had  been 
captured  by  the  Abghal  Somalis  and  carried  into 
the  interior.  ColonS  Rigby  learnt  that  a  caravan 
of  pilgrims  to  Mecca  from  Magdesho  had  seen  sev¬ 
eral  white  prisoners  at  one  place ;  but  upon  arriv¬ 
ing  at  Jeddah  the  pilgrims  found  that  the  British 
consul  and  all  the  Christians  had  been  murdered,  so 
that  there  was  no  means  of  forwarding  intelligence 
to  Europe ;  but  they  mentioned  the  circumstances 
to  pilgrims  from  Ceylon  and  the  Mauritius,  through 
whom  they  were  mafte  known  to  the  British  author¬ 
ities.  'The  governor  of  the  Mauritius  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  In  various  languages  offering  a  reward  of  one 
hundred  pounds  for  each  white  prisoner  who  should 
be  restored,  and  a  native  of  Magdesho,  who  had 
himself  been  on  board  the  wrecked  ship,  incited  by 
the  reward,  started  for  the  interior ;  but  was  stopped 
and  imprisoned  at  Lamoa 

'This  circumstance  Is  with  great  force  urged  by 
those  interested  in  the  subject  as  strong  evidence  of 
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the  truth  of  the  statement  that  white  men  were  ac¬ 
tually  kept  prisoners  in  the  interior.  From  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  by  Colonel  Rigby  at  Zanzibar 
there  appears  no  doubt  that  the  survivors  of  the  St 
Abbs  were  divided  into  two  parties,  —  one  of  which 
was  taken  a  long  distance  into  the  interior,  and  the 
other,  consisting  of  three  persons,  was  kept  by  the 
Abghal  tribe  of  Somalis,  not  far  from  Magdesho. 
Attention  has  recently  been  eallcd  to  this  subject 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  bullock’s  hide  brought 
from  Mag<lesho  to  Zanzibar,  "which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  caravan  of  Somalis,  just  arrived  from 
the  interior,  was  found  to  have  several  English  let¬ 
ters  carved  on  it  The  man  who  had  purchased  the 
hide  put  it  aside,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Zanzibar 
took  it  to  Messrs.  Oswald  and  Sons,  who  gave  it  to 
Colonel  Playfair,  the  British  consul.  lie  further 
stated  that  he  had  seen  other  hides  with  letters  cut 
on  them.  Those  letters  were,  no  doubt,  carved  by 
one  of  the  captives',  —  perhaps  in  the  faint  hope  of 
their  meeting  the  eye  of  some  European.  Colonel 
Rigby,  who  recently  read  a  most  interesting  paper 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Ro^al  Geographical 
S^iety,  states  that  the  part  of  Africa  Inhabited  by 
these  Somali  tribes  is  very  salubrious  and  fertile. 
Tlie  natives  possess  laroe  herds  of  cattle  and  the 
hides  are  brought  to  2^nzib.ar  for  sale.  There  is 
communication  with  this  part  of  Africa  from  Zcvla 
and  Berbera  on  the  Gulf  of  Aden.  The  Oghaden 
caravan  to  the  great  annual  fair  at  Berbera  trav¬ 
erses  a  great  part  of  the  countrj’  to  the  banks  of 
the  great  river  called  the  Wabbe  Shabeli,  which 
flows  near  Magdesho  and  Brava.  Colonel  Rigby 
suggests  that  the  Resident  at  Aden  might  induce 
some  of  the  Oghailen  tribe  of  Somalis  to  rescue  the 
captives,  or  at  least  to  bring  information  as  to  where 
they  are  residing.  Inquiries  should  also  be  made  at 
Brava  and  Magdesho,  and  that  trustworthy  natives 
be  sent  into  the  country,  who,  in  the  character  of 
traders,  might  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  much  de¬ 
sired  information. 

The  exertions  of  Colonel  Rigby  and  Colonel 
Playfair  have  resulted  in  the  almost  indubitable 
certainty  that  sonic  at  least  of  those  who  were  on 
board  the  ill-fated  vessel  when  she  drifted  from  the 
reef  reached  the  Somali  country  alive,  anil  were 
detained  as  prisoners  by  the  natives.  It  becomes 
interesting  to  know  what  has  been  done  and  what 
can  be  done  to  ascert.ain  the  fate  of  these  unfortu¬ 
nate  Englishmen,  and  to  restore  them,  if  still  alive, 
to  the  relatives  and  friends  who  have  for  so  many 
years  been  sorrowing  for  their  loss.  Tlie  local 
authorities  at  Zanzibar  and  at  the  Mauritius  have 
made  efforts  which  have  procured  some  information, 
but  not  enough,  and,  above  all,  have  not  procured  ■ 
the  liberation  of  the  survivors.  The  slow  but  grad¬ 
ual  accumulation  of  evidence  has  encouraged  the 
relatives  of  the  St.  Abbe’s  victims  to  urge  uixm  the 

fovernment  to  make  some  decided  efforts.  Sir  R. 

lurchison  has  thrown  his  philanthropic  zeal  and 
scientifle  ardor  into  the  cause.  Several  members 
of  Parliament  have  urged  upon  the  Foreign  Office 
the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  exerting  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  terminate  the  sufferings  and  the 
saspensc  which  during  so  many  years  have  been 
undergone  by  the  c^tives  in  Africa  and  by  their 
relatives  at  home.  Tne  result  has  hitherto  not  been 
encour^ing,  as  no  measures  have  been  taken  to 
ascertain  the  fate  or  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
unhappy  prisoners. 

It  IS  true  that  the  Foreign  Office  did  make  some 
inquiries  through  its  agents  and  through  the  East 


India  Office,  but  Brigadier  Coglan,  the  agent  at 
Aden,  wrote  in  May,  1862,  that  in  his  opinion  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  any  of  the  persons  on  board 
the  St  Abbs  had  lived  to  reach  the  shore.  Against 
that  opinion,  however,  there  is  the  evidence  of  na¬ 
tives  who  had  themselves  seen  and  who  had  heard 
of  white  prisoners  among  the  Somalis,  and  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  different  persons  at  difl'erent  places, 
all  tending  to  the  same  point.  There  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  articles  having  been  seen  in  the  possession 
of  and  received  from  natives,  which  articles  are 
proved  to  have  been  on  board  the  St.  Abbs,  and  the 
hides  marked  with  English  characters  which  have 
recently  come  to  light  From  all  these  circum¬ 
stances  there  appears  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
some  white  men  were,  and  probably  are,  held  in 
captivity  by  the  savage  tribes  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa ;  and  whether  those  unhappy  persons  be 
or  be  not  the  survivors  of  the  St.  Abbe,  it  is  equally 
a  n.atJonal  duty  to  employ  every  effort  to  obtain 
their  release,  or  to  put  an  end  to  the  prolonged  sus¬ 
pense  of  their  relatives  in  England. 


“OLD  MURDER” 


“  There  goes  Old  Murder,”  said  Mr.  Miller,  the 
manager  of  the  Old  County  Bank,  as  he  stood  at 
his  window,  with  his  nose  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
wire  blind. 

“  Old  Murder  ”  was  the  nickname  given  to  Doctor 
Thatcher  by  the  inhabitants  of  Crossford.  It  was  a 
sarcastic  nickname,  but  used  in  all  good  nature ;  for 
the  old  doctor,  though  somewhat  penurious  and 
bru8<jue,  was  a  worthy  man  who  had  done  his  duty 
and  combated  death  with  success  and  profit  for  forty 
years. 

Crossford  is  a  pleasant  comp.act  town,  and  as  the 
Doctor  drove  up  the  High  Street  every  one  saw  him. 
The  butcher,  among  his  sheep,  pinked  with  white 
slashes,  took  off  his  hat  as  he  jointed  a  loin  of  mutton 
on  his  enormous  sacrificial  crimsoned  block.  Tlie 
bookbinder  standing  at  his  press,  torturing  a  volume 
in  his  vice,  saw  him  through  his  window,  and,  with 
some  scraps  of  gold  leaf  in  his  hair,  opened  his  glass 
door  to  watch  liim.  They  saw  him  over  the  little 
buttery  door  at  the  post-office,  and  the  young  men 
at  the  draper’s  discussed  him  as  they  unrolled  carpets 
and  uncoiled  ribbons. 

Dr.  Tliatcher  was  bound  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friend 
the  rector,  at  Woodcot,  a  suburb  of  Crossford ; 
wrapped  up  in  a  coarse,  threadbare,  brown  great¬ 
coat,  with  a  comforter  hiding  all  but  his  nose,  he 
drove  on  in  his  rickety  pony-chaise,  his  old  blind 
white  mare  never  exceeding  her  usual  pace  for  any 
possible  provocation.  lie  drove  brooding  as  he 
went  over  old  times ;  old  men  can  only  look  back, 
the  future  has  little  pleasure  for  them.  With  his 
thick  rough  gray  eyebrows,  furrowed  frosty  face,  and 
big  gray  whiskers.  Dr,  Thatcher  looked  the  very 
type  of  elderly  sagacity. 

It  was  a  bright  November  morning,  and  the  sun¬ 
shine,  like  the  presence  of  one  we  love,  shed  hope, 
joy,  and  comfort  on  the  meanest  and  humblest  ob- 
ject. 

The  Doctor  was  in  high  spirits,  and  ripe  for  gossip. 
As  he  rang  at  the  door,  a  portly,  comfortable  butler 
presented  himself,  and  called  a  page-boy  to  hold  the 
Doctor’s  horse. 

“  How  are  you,  Roberts  ?  ”  said  the  Doctor,  with 
gruff  kindliness.  “  How ’s  the  gout  ?  Take  less 
ale ;  that ’s  my  prescription.” 
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The  Rector’s  study  was  a  delightfiil  den,  walled 
with  sound  old  books  and  hung  with  excjuisite  water- 
color  sketches  by  Cox,  Copley  Fielding,  Turner, 
and  Prout,  —  rainy  moors,  sunny  cliffs  bathed  in  pure 
blue  air,  enchanted  mountains,  magic  sunsets,  and 
crumbling  gable-ended  Norman  houses.  There  were 
rare  hothouse  flowers  on  the  table,  a  Venetian  glass, 
and  rare  photographs,  old  editions  of  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  poets,  ivory  elephants,  little  palanquins,  and 
Japanese  fans.  It  was  the  den  of  a  man  of  refine¬ 
ment,  travel,  sense,  and  ta.ste.  The  windows  looked 
out  on  a  broad  sweep  of  soft  green  lawn,  and  a  fine 
cedar-tree  spread  out  its  vast  dark  ledges  of  boughs 
in  eternal  benediction.  A  bright  lively  fire  rose  in 
a  waving  p}Tamid  from  the  grate,  that  shone  as 
bright  as  a  Life  Guardsman’s  breastplate.  The  Doc¬ 
tor,  growling  at  the  delay,  was  turning  over  some 
photographs  of  Cornwall,  the  granite  cliffs  repro¬ 
duced  with  every  crack,  cleft,  and  splinter,  when 
there  came  a  cheery  tap  at  the  window.  It  was 
the  Rector,  cheerful  as  ever,  and  rejoicing  to  see  his 
old  friend.  As  the  Doctor  opened  the  glass  door 
that  led  out  to  the  lawn,  the  Rector  stepped  in  and 
shook  him  by  the  hands. 

“  AVe  want  you  to  see  George ;  his  throat ’s  bad. 
Doctor,”  said  the  Rector. 

“  Very  well,  then,  —  here  I  am.  Mind,  no  gratis 
advice ;  down  in  the  bill.  I  earned  my  experience 
hard,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  part  with  it  gratis.” 

“No  one  asked  you.  Doctor,”  said  the  Rector, 
who  knew  his  old  friend’s  manner.  He  rang  the 
bell,  and  the  frightened  page-boy  entered. 

“  Page-boy  !  ”  growled  the  Doctor.  “  In  my  time 
th^  were  called  only  boys.  Get  a  silver  spoon.” 

The  boy  went  and  returned  in  a  moment  with  a 
spoon. 

“  Now  open  your  mouth.  I ’m  not  going  to  cut 
your  tongue  off.  Open  it  wider,  sir.” 

The  Dactor  held  back  the  boy’s  tongue  with  the 
bowl  of  the  spoon  and  looked  in. 

“  Bah  !  ”  he  said.  “  Mere  inflammation.  I  ’ll 
send  you  a  gargle,  boy.  If  it  gets  worse,  why,  I 
can  snip  off  the  end  of  the  uvula.  There,  that  ’ll 
do,  page-boy.  When  I  was  young.  Duller,”  said  the 
Doctor,  as  the  door  closed,  and  he  threw  himself  back 
roughly  in  a  sloping  arm-chair,  “  I  made  this  my 
golden  rule,  —  mwaj's,  if  possible,  to  get  my  fee 
when  the  patient  was  still  in  pain.  It  made  the  fee 
larger,  and  it  was  paid  quicker.  I  never  preteniled 
to  refuse  fees,  and  then  took  them.  I  only  wish  I 
could  get  my  Jack  into  better  ways  about  these 
things.  Delicacy  is  thrown  away  on  people ;  every 
one  IS  for  himself.” 

The  Rector  laughed,  poked  the  fire,  and  rubbeil 
his  hands.  He  enjoyed  the  Doctor  in  his  dry,  sple¬ 
netic  moods. 

“  I ’ve  come  to  ask  you  to  dine  with  the  Prices 
and  one  or  two  more  to-night  at  seven  :  plain  mut¬ 
ton  and  a  bit  of  fish,  hare  soup,  and  a  pudding,  — 
no  fuss.  I  don’t  ask  you  for  show,  or  to  wipe  off  a 
debt ;  but  because  I  like  you.  Rubber  afterwanls. 
Your  old  flame,  my  sister,  will  be  there,  and  Letty, 
of  course,  or  Jack  won't  hear  of  it” 

“  How  is  your  adopted  son.  Doctor  ?” 

“  How  is  he  ?  What,  Harkness  ?  AVhy,  strong 
as  a  lion,  of  course ;  riding,  shooting,  singing  better 
than  any  other  young  man  in  Surrey.  This  morn¬ 
ing  the  dear  boy  insisted  on  driving  tandem,  —  only 
fancy  driving  tandem  to  see  patients !  Ha,  ha ! 
But  these  are  harmless  follies.  O,  he  ’ll  ferment 
clear  as  your  dry  sherry.  How ’s  Mary  ?  ” 

“  Pretty  well,  thank  you.  Gone  out  with  the  chil¬ 


dren.  Excuse  me.  Doctor,  as  a  great  admirer  of  old 
jewelry,  asking  you  to  let  me  see  that  key-ring  of 
yours  again  off  your  finger.  I  always  admire  it  so 
much,  —  it  is  really  worthy  of  Cellini.” 

The  Doctor  was  propitiated  ;  his  old  gray  eyes 
brightened  under  his  white  evebrows.  “  Only  take 
it  off  for  very  old  friends,  lhat  is  the  key  of  my 
case-book,  which  my  poor  dear  wife  gave  me  on  our 
wedding-day  forty  years  ago  next  spring.” 

It  was  a  curious  ring,  of  old  Italian  workmanship. 
It  had  originally  been  the  key  of  the  jewel-chest  of 
some  nobleman  of  the  house  of  Medici,  for  it  bore 
the  arms,  the  three  pills,  of  that  dangerous  fam- 
ily. 

“  T  should  leave  you  that  key  when  I  go  under  the 
grass.  Duller,  but  I’ve  promised  it  to  that  dear  boy, 
for  he  ’ll  have  all  my  business,  and  there ’s  nothing 
like  secrecy  with  a  case-book.  Buller,  you  must 
walk  more,  —  you  ’re  getting  too  stout.  How ’s  that 
eye  of  yours,  by  the  by  ?  ”  He  put  the  ring  on 
again  as  he  spoke,  and  rubbed  it  affectionately  with 
his  coat  cuff. 

“  The  conjunctiva  is  still  inflamed,  and  the  iris 
wants  expanding.” 

The  Doctor  darted  a  crafty  look  from  under  his 
thick  eyebrows,  then  bt'gan  to  hum  Paddy  Carey, — 
“  turn  tiddle  ti-ti;  But  what  do  you  know  about 
irises  ?  ” 


“  Will  you  come  into  the  conservatory,  doctor, 
and  see  my  Neptunias,  —  you  are  in  no  hurry  ?  ” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?  I’m  just  off  to  see  my  sis¬ 
ter.  Jack  is  attending  her  ;  but  she  writes  me  to 
come  and  see  her  too,  without  his  knowing  it,  for 


“  She  ’ll  leave  all  her  money  to  Jack,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ”  said  the  Rector. 

“  Every  penny ;  but  he  won’t  get  it  for  a  dozen 
years,  I  hope.  Do  you  know,  Buller,  I  am  planning 
something  to  keep  the  boy  quiet  and  prudent ;  for 
he  is  rather  inclined  to  be  wild.  I  tell  him  he  sha’n’t 
marry  Letty  till  he  has  made  two  hundred  a  year 
by  half  fees.  He  ’ll  do  it.  Ill  be  bound,  in  the  first 
year.  I  pretend  to  be  inexorable.  I  examine  his 
accounts.  I  pay  no  debts.  I  keep  him  hard  at  it, 
—  and  what  is  the  result  ?  A  better  boy  does  n’t 
breathe  in  all  Surrey.  He  won’t  drink  spirits,  he 
won’t  touch  cards;  yet  all  the  time  I’m  negotiating 
for  a  small  estate  to  give  him  when  he  marries  ;  but 
it  kills  me  parting  with  hard-earned  money.” 

By  this  time  the  Doctor  and  the  Rector  had 
reached  the  conservator}',  a  cheerful  room,  gay  with 
flowers,  with  vines  trellised  over  the  sloping  glass 
roof,  and  Chinese  caricatures  over  the  fireplace. 

“  More  waste  money,”  grumbled  the  testy  man 
with  the  soft  heart  under  the  bear’s  skin  ;  “  you  ’ll 
be  having  a  pinery  next.” 

“  Well,  and  you  doctors  are  paid  to  cure  ns,  and 
half  the  money  you  get  is  for  putting  us  to  a  linger¬ 
ing  and  expensive  death  —  tut !  Ah,  it ’s  six  of  one 
to  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  I  brought  you  here. 
Doctor,  to  say  something  disagreeable,  but  true,  — 
will  you  bear  it  ?  ” 

“  Will  I  bear  it  ?  What  did  I  say  when  Sir  Ast- 
ley  told  me  once  I  must  have  my  leg  off,  after  that 
accident,  riding  ? — ‘  Yon  ’ll  find  a  saw,’  I  said,  point¬ 
ing,  ‘in  that  third  left-hand  drawer.’  You’re  a 
good  old  friend ;  come,  say  away.” 

The  old  doctor’s  manner  was,  nevertheless,  some¬ 
what  restless,  and  a  little  belied  the  energy  and  res¬ 
olution  implied  In  his  words.  He  twisted  his  key¬ 
ring  round  anxiously. 

The  Rector’s  eyes  were  clear,  cold,  and  fixed ;  his 
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moath  closed,  as  if  he  felt  some  inward  psun.  He 
was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  he  spoke. 

«  Mj  dear  old  iHend,”  he  said,  “  it  seems  cruel  to 
tell  you  the  truth  when  you  are  so  happy  in  your 
ignorance ;  but  I  must  use  the  lancet,  and  wound  to 
^al,  —  you  know  what  profession  uses  that  motto. 
I  feel,  feom  what  Roberts  tells  me,  and  other  people 
who  know  Croesford  well,  that  the  adopted  son  you 
love  so  much  and  trust  so  entirely  deceives  you. 
He  is’ not  going  on  respectably ;  he  drinks,  he  gam¬ 
bles,  he  likes  few  company,  he  is  going  bad ;  take 
my  word  for  it ;  he  is  better  away  from  Crossford  for 
a  time ;  he  is  going  bad,  I  am  sure  he  is.  He  is 
idle,  he  is  quarrelsome,  he  runs  into  debt,  he  is  going 
fast  down  hill ;  he  has  been  too  much  indulged  — ” 

As  a  skilful  surgeon  stays  his  knife  to  see  if  the 
patient  is  bearing  up  or  sinking,  so  the  Rector  stopped 
to  watch  his  old  friend,  who  had  sunk  on  a  cWr ; 
at  first  pale,  tremulous,  and  f^t,  then  angry,  rest- 


“  No,  no,”  he  ssud ;  “  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe 
it.  It  is  lies, —  lies!  What,  my  boy,  Jack?  No, 
he  b  full  of  spirit ;  he  is  fond  m  humor ;  they  call 
that  being  quarrelsome  and  liking  few  society. 
Gamble  ?  He  won’t  play  even  a  rubber  with  me. 
Idle  ?  Why,  he  is  a  slave  at  business.  He  is  by 
this  time  fourteen  miles  from  here, — out  Ashstead 
wi^  Pshaw  !  I  ought  to  know  him.” 

The  Rector  shook  his  head.  It  is  an  ungrateful 
task  to  convey  bitter  truths.  How  can  we  expect  a 
man  to  sip  medicine  as  if  it  were  wine  ?  Doctor, 
what  I  tell  you  is  too  true  j  every  one  but  you 
knows  it.  I^at  adopted  son  of  yours  is  at  the 
King’s  Arms  this  very  moment,  I  am  sure,  for  Rob¬ 
erts  told  me  he  saw  him  there,  at  billiards,  when  he 
took  some  books  of  mine,  an  hour  ago,  to  CoUing- 
wood’s  to  be  bound.  He  is  there  every  day.  He 
goes  to  no  patient,  unless  there  is  a  pretty  face  in 
^e  house,  or  good  ale  to  discuss  and  smoke  over.” 

The  Doctors  back  was  turned  as  Mr.  Buller  said 
this;  aU  at  once  he  turned,  with  nervous  petu¬ 
lance. 


“  It ’s  lies,  lies,  lies  /  ”  he  smd,  flame  springing  fit>m 
his  eyes.  “  You  kill  me  by  repeating  them.  You 
want  to  bring  on  a  fit,  and  get  your  legacy  sooner. 
Tell  me  again,  and  kill  me  at  once.  I  h  go, —  I  ’ll 
go  at  once,  myself,  and  I  ’ll  prove  it ’s  a  he.  The 
boy ’s  good  and  honest ;  he  deceives  no  one.  But  I 
see  he  has  enemies,  and  he  must  be  warned  and 
guarded ;  and  he  shall  be,  he  shall  he.” 

When  a  man  repeats  an  assertion  twice,  be  sure 
it  is  a  doubtful  assertion.  Pure  truth  is  simple,  hum¬ 
ble,  unconscious.  The  Doctor’s  earnestness  showed 
some  dawning  suspicion  of  danger,  now  first  taking 
palpable  shape.  He  was  about  to  leave  the  conser¬ 
vatory  abruptly,  but  he  turned  suddenly  and  pressed 
his  friend’s  hand. 

“  I ’m  not  angiT  with  you,  Buller,  for  repeating 
these  scandals.  It  may  be  right  for  me  to  hear 
them,  to  prove  they’re  lies,  —  for  I  would  have 
Jack’s  honor  pure  as  ermine,  —  but  I  say  you  have 
mven  me  greater  pmn  than  if  you  had  flung  un¬ 
packed  lime  into  an  ophthalmic  man’s  eyes;  your 
surgery  has  been  somewhat  rough.  You  should  n’t 
listen  to  those  ass-fool  servants,  —  fat,  ignorant,  tat- 


“Miss  Paget,” cried  the  page-boy’s  voice  at  this 
moment;  and  a  young  lady  came  running  down  the 
passage  to  the  conservatory.  Such  a  t^,  graceful 
girl,  with  the  frank  high  spirit  and  manner  of  her 
class ;  her  bright  face  i^iant  with  innocence,  lumi¬ 
nous  with  swift  changing  expression.  In  her  pretty 


neat  costume,  a  round  black  hat,  plumed  with  4 
grebe’s  wing,  and  a  silver-OTay  mohair  dress,  she 
feoked  a  very  type  of  Engli^  girlhood. 

“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Buller,”  she  said,  ofiering 
her  hand ;  “  and  good  morning.  Uncle  Edward.  0, 
I’m  so  glad  to  find  you  here.  Aunt  Fanny  is  not 
nearly  so  well  this  morning;  the  medicine  doesn’t 
agree  with  her.  Another  bottle ’s  come,  but  Cousin 
J^k  has  n’t  been,  though  he  promised  us  to  come 
by  this.  O,  do  come,  uncle,  and  see-  her.  I  knew 
I  should  find  you  here.” 

“  Very  well,  child.  What  symptoms  ?  ”  2 

“  Sickness,  pain  in  the  throat,  sleepiness.” 

“  I  ’ll  be  there,  Letty,  in  half  an  hour.  I  suppose 
Jack  has  been  detmned  at  Ashstead.  You  run  on, 
child.  I  can’t  take  you  on ;  I ’ve  got  to  call  at  the 
King’s  Arms ;  or  stop,  I  ’ll  take  you  to  the  corner  of 
Church  Street.  Come,  quick.  Good  by,  Buller; 
I  must  take  Letty  from  you.  Come,  Letty,  this  is 
—  this  is  serious  about  aunt” 

n. 


The  billiard-room  at  the  King’s  Arms  was  the 
haunt  of  eveiy  sot,  scamp,  and  swindler  in  Croes¬ 
ford. 

There  they  all  were  when  the  Doctor  drew  hastily 
up  to  the  door.  The  pale,  sodden,  mean,  crafty, 
ignoble  faces  stared  over  the  dirty  blind  to  see  who 
it  weis.  A  cue  paused  in  its  stroke ;  a  player  stopped 
as  he  seized  a  piece  of  chalk ;  the  marker  stayea  as 
he  moved  the  score-peg ;  a  fat-faced  man  with  large 
whiskers  held  his  glass  of  smoking  rum-and-water 
midway  in  the  air.  Then  broke  forth  a  dozen 
voices. 

“  Harkness !  Jack !  Here ’s  the  governor,  —  here ’s 
Old  Murder,  —  it ’s  your  governor  come  to  look  for 
you.  Run  into  the  smoking-room,  and  if  he  comes 
here  we  ’ll  cheek  it  out  for  you.  Get  out  of  that, 
my  boy.” 

A  bold,  indolent-looking  young  fellow,  with  large 
glossy  black  whiskers,  who  was  playing,  instanUy 
took  the  alarm,  ca^ht  up  his  coat,  for  he  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  ran  into  the  inner  room  and  slammed 
the  green-baize  door  behind  him,  amidst  a  shout  of 
half-tipsy  laughter. 

The  next  moment  the  front  bell  rang,  and  the 
Doctor’s  voice  could  be  heard. 

“  Is  Mr.  Harkness  in  the  billiard-room  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  know,  sir,  I ’m  sure  ;  I  ’ll  see,  sir.” 

“  No.  I  ’ll  see  for  myself.  I  want  to  leave  my 
chaise  here  while  I  go  to  the  library.  Let  some  one 
hold  my  horse.” 

Immediately  afterwards  the  old  doctor  pushed 
roughly  open  the  swing  door  of  the  billiard-room, 
and  glanced  round  the  place  with  a  contemptuous 
curiosity.  “  Morning,  gentlemen.  Is  my  son  Jack, 
here  ?  Ha  1  How  d’  ye  do,  Travers  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  we ’ve  not  seen  Mr.  Harkness  here,” 
said  the  fat  man,  as  he  made  a  cannon. 

“  Don’t  patronize  this  sort  of  thing,”  said  a  drunk¬ 
en  gauger,  who  was  smoking,  with  his  head  leaning 
on  a  b^  of  pyramid  balls. 

The  Doctor  gave  a  grunt  of  relief,  and  his  face 
brightened  as  he  walked  round  the  room  with  a  sar¬ 
castic  smile  at  the  beguiling  green  cloth.  As  he 
passed  each  man  he  touched  his  chest,  or  looked 
with  ironical  friendliness  into  his  eyes. 

“  You’ve  a  fatty  heart,  Travers,”  he  said.  “  Take 
care,  —  less  brandy.  One  lung  gone,  Davies,  you 
know.  Early  hours,  —  no  night  air.  Liver  en¬ 
larged,  Marker,  —  not  so  mu^  smoking.  Jones, 
don’t  be  alarmed,  but  you  look  as  if  you’d  have 
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%  fit,  if  you  don’t  mind.  Harrii,  you  Ve  dropsy 
Qoming  on,  —  less  ale.” 

'pie  old  doctor  left  the  rascals  miserable  and 
dejected,  as  he  wished  to  leave  them. 

As  he  mounted  his  chaise  once  more,  he  sang 
Lilibulero  for  very  joy. 

“I knew,”  he  said,  “Buller  was  wrong,  —  idle 
tattle.  Jack  wouldn’t  associate  with  dregs  Uke 
'that.  Jack  is  a  gentleman,  and  a  young  man  of 
honor  and  right  feeling.  should  know  Jack, 

if  I  don’t?  Who  should  I  trust,  if  I  don’t  trust 
Jack?” 

Then  he  drove  straight  to  his  sister’s,  as  much 
relieved  as  if  a  mountain  had  been  lifted  off  him. 


and  his  satire  fell  on  luckless  offenders  like  Moirs  of 
the  knout. 

“  Quite  right,”  said  Mrs.  IVice.  “It  is  to  old 
affectation  of  Charles’s.  We’Ve  told  him  it  was  in 
bad  taste  before.  Doctor,  I  think  we  must  be  going. 
Charles,  please  to  ring  for  the  carriage.” 

“  I  let  no  one  go,  h&s.  Price,  till  we  have  some 
mulled  claret,  and  Letty  has  played  ‘  Good  Night, 
and  Joy  be  with  you  All.’  I  wonder  ithat  cah 
detain  that  boy  ?  Farmer  Bennet  must  be  viCry  ilL 
How  I  have  missed 'my  dear  oM  sister  too.  She 
does  play  such  an  excellent  game.  Does  n’t  riie, 
BuUer?’* 


and  pleased  at  his  own  energy  and  triumph, 

m. 

The  Doctor  was  in  high  spirits.  The  haunch  of 
mntton  had  been  hung  to  a  day.  BuUcr  had  praised 
his  wine.  He  had  won  two  rubbers,  and  Letty  had 
sung  him  his  favorite  old  Cavalier  song, —  that 
m^y,  vigorous,  triumphant  outburst  of  mistaken 
and  selfcmceived  loyalty,  —  “The  King  shall  en¬ 
joy  his  Own  again.”  As  coffee  came  in  at  the  end 
of  the  second  game,  he  discoursed,  and  told  some  of 
his  best  old  stories.  One  thing  only  troubled  him, 
and  that  was  his  adopted  son’s  absence.  “  Detained 
by  business,  dear  boy,  no  doubt,”  said  the  Doctor, 
in  an  important  way. 

The  Rector  looked  mistrustfully  at  Miss  Paget, 
but  she  only  looked  down  at  the  music. 

“  Uncle,”  she  said,  “  shall  I  play  your  favorite,  — 
‘  My  Mother  bids  me  bind  my  Hair  ’  ?  ” 

“  Do,  dear,”  said  the  Doctor,  as  he  shuffled  the 
cards  for  a  fi^h  deal.  “  Mrs.  Price,  it  is  your  lead.” 

“  Doctor,”  said  Mrs.  Price,  as  the  rubber  closed, 
“you  know  my  niece  Mary  had  the  measles  while 
she  was  stopping  with  the  Campbells  in  Argyllshire. 
She  is  coming  to  us  next  week.” 

The  Doctor  darted  a  shrewd,  humorous  glance  at 
the  speaker  from  the  ambush  of  his  gray  eyebrows. 

“  On  your  honor,  tell  me,  now.  Conffess.  Was  it 
really  the  measles  ?  You  know  our  Northern  friends 
are  rather  subject  to  epidermieal  attacks,  and  it  may 
be  the  haul  ton  in  Argyllshire  to  give  it  that  name.” 

Mrs.  Price  laughed  good-naturedly  as  she  cut  the 
cards  to  the  Doctor,  and  assiu^d  him  it  was  really 
the  measles  from  which  her  niece  had  suffered. 

“  Doctor,”  said  the  Rector,  “  you  are  very  preju¬ 
diced.  It  was  the  fashion,  when  you  were  young,  to 
dislike  the  Scotch  ;  but  it  is  not  so  now.  ^ey  are 
a  fine,  sturdy,  clannish,  persevering,  well-educated, 
relimous  people.” 

“Pshaw !  grinders  and  sere wers, nippers  and  pinch¬ 
ers,  jun’t  they,  Kestephen  ?  Ugh  I  I  don’t  like  ’em.” 

“  How  did  I  play  that.  Doctor  ?  ”  said  his  partner, 
one  of  the  Prices,  a  young  Indian  officer. 

“  When  old  Judge  Barrow  was  once  asked  how  he 
liked  a  pudding  at  my  father’s  house,  he  replied, 
‘  It ’s  a  good  pudding,  Thatcher,  but  not  a  very  good 
pudding.’  You  played  a  good  game,  but  not  a  very 
good  game.  Sir,  you  lost  us  two  tricks  by  trumping 
my  thirteenth  club.  And,  sir,  may  I  ask  what  pos¬ 
sible  benefit  can  you  derive  from  constantly  repeat¬ 
ing  Hindostanee  phrases  ?  If  they  are  oaths,  the 
custom  is  ungentleman-like,  however  you  disguise  it. 
If  they  mean  nothing,  the  custom  is  ridiculous.  Sir, 
what  prevents  me  from  exclaiming  ‘  Chavash,’ 
‘  Pukrao,’  ‘  Balderdash,’  or  any  such  gibberish,  and 
calling  it  Chinese  or  Hebrew  ?  ’’ 

The  young  officer  colored,  for  he  felt  the  rebuke. 
The  Dwtor  could  be  at  times  terribly  Johnsonian, 


It  was  past  one  before  the  guests  retired.  The 
Doctor  paced  the  room  anxiously.  He  was  per¬ 
turbed.  He  longed  for  the  return  of  his  adopted 
son ;  he  scarcely  Icnew  why,  but  he  sJso  dreaded  it. 
He  took  up  a  book ;  he  Could  not  read.  Gradually, 
as  he  sat  Mfore  the  fire,  he  fell  into  a  restless  doze. 
The  sound  of  a  door  opening,  and  the  door-chain 
rattling,  awoke  him.  He  rose,  and  took  the  lamp 
into  the  hall.  There  was  his  nephew,  fevered,  and 
evidently  with  drinking.  His  face  was  flushed,  his 
hat  was  crushed,  his  c(^  torn. 

“  Why,  Jack,”  said  the  Doctor,  reproachfully, 
“  you ’ve  tired  yourself  in  your  rounds,  and  then 
taken  too  much  wine.  You  should  n’t  let  those  fhrm- 
ers  tempt  you.  I  used  to  find  it  hard.” 

“  There,  that  ’ll  do,”  said  Harkness,  sullenly. 
“  I ’ve  been  with  no  farmer.  I  drank  bmause  I ’d 
lost  at  cards,  I  tell  you,  and  your  cursed  stinginess 
never  leaves  me  a  shilling  to  try  my  luck  with.  I  ’ll 
be  kept  under  no  longer.  I ’m  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt,  and  money  1 11  have.  If  Annt  Fanny  won’t 
stump  up,  you  must.  1 11  get  money  somewhere, 
and  1  ’U  pay  you  out  for  keeping  me  without  a 
penny.  No.  I  won’t  go  to  bed, — go  to  bed  your¬ 
self.  I  want  brandy.  Give  me  brandy  1” 

Then,  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  Harkness  threw 
himself  on  a  sofa,  and  fbll,  in  a  few  seconds,  into  a 
drunken  sleep. 

'The  old  doctor  stood  over  him,  half  paralyzed 
with  sorrow  and  surprise.  Could  BuUeris  rumors 
then  be  true? 

“  No,”  he  thought  to  himself;  “  no,  I  will  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.  'This  is  a  mere  youthful  folly.  The  poor 
boy  has  been  led  away  by  some  of  those  farmers, 
who  think  they  show  no  hospitality  unless  they  make 
their  guest  drunk.  Poor  boy,  how  sOrry  he  will  be 
to-morrow  morning.  I  shall  lock  him  in  now,  that 
the  servant  may  not  see  him,  and  I  will  come  myrelf 
and  let  him  out,  and  then  lecture  him  well.  Poor 
boy  I” 

In  the  morning,  when  Dr.  'Thatcher  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  room  where  Harkness  had  slept,  he 
found  the  ^rindow  open,  and  the  room  empty.  His 
old  servant  James  informed  him  that  Mr.  John  had 
come  and  ordered  the  gig  at  six  o’clock,  and  started 
upon  his  rounds. 

“  Poor  boy,”  siud  the  Doctor,  “  he  was  too  ashamed 
to  meet  me.  Dare  n’t  face  me  after  the  misconduct 
of  last  night  Gone  out  to  work  again,  too,  with¬ 
out  his  breakfast,  dear  boy.  Won’t  dare  to  see  his 
Aunt  Fanny  to-day,  I  ’ll  be  bound.  Of  course  he 
meant  nothing  last  night;  perhaps  I’ve  been  too 
close.  I  must  call  at  uie  bank  and  draw  a  check 
for  him.  Ha  I  I  was  bad  enough  at  his  age.” 

An  hour  or  two  later  found  the  rough  but  worthy 
Doctor  driving  at  a  sober  pace  towards  the  bank. 

“  'There  goes  Old  Murder,”  cried  the  pert  chem¬ 
ist’s  assistant  to  a  groom  of  the  Prices,  who  was 
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talking  to  him  at  the  docn:  of  the  ahop  in  the  High 
Street 

**  Yea.  There  goee  old  four  milea  an  hour.  Did 
YOU  hear  of  young  Harkneaa,  and  how  he  carried  on 
laat  night  at  the  oilliard-room  ?  Swore  he ’d  been 
cheated,  got  noisy  drunk,  and  fought  three  of  the 
men  there  with  the  butt-end  of  a  billiard-cue.  O, 
he  ’a  gping  the  whole  hog,  he  is  1  How  he  flashes 
his  money,  to  be  sure.” 

“  Well,  Thatcher,”  siud  the  manager  of  the  bank, 
as  the  Doctor  alighted  fixtm  his  chaise,  “  what  can 
we  do  for  you?” 

“  I  want  this  check.  Miller,  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  cashed,  and  I  want  to  look  at  my 
book.” 

“  Certiunly.  Edward,  get  Dr.  Thatcher’s  book 
firom  the  parlor.” 

“  I  am  going  to  the  post-office,  and  will  call  in  a 
minute  or  two.  Pshaw  1  how  cold  it  is.  Seen  my 
son  to-day  ?  ” 

Drove  by.  Doctor,  about  half  an  hour  ago,  down 
Church  Street.” 

“  Always  at  work.  That ’s  the  way.  Early  bird 
picks  up  the  worm.” 

“  Thought  he  looked  ill,  sir.  Works  too  hard.” 

“  Yes,  it  is  a  dog  of  a  life,  ours.  One  gets  old  be¬ 
fore  one  has  leisure  to  enjoy  what  one  has  earned.” 

The  manager  smiled  deprecatlnglr,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “  Rich  people  will  have  their  joike.” 

The  Doctor  came  to  the  post-office. 

“  Any  letters,  Mrs.  Johnson  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  Doctor.  There ’s  one  for  you.” 

“  Hand  it  out” 

The  Doctor  sat  in  the  chuse  and  read  it  It  was 
from  a  hospital  in  London,  a  consumption  hospital, 
to  which  he  annually  sub^ribed  twenty  pounds. 
The  secretary  wrote  to  tell  him  that  two  years’  sub¬ 
scriptions  were  due. 

“  Stuff  about  due !  ”  growled  the  Doctor.  “  Sent 
Jack  to  pay  it  into  their  bank  a  month  ago.  He 
never  forgets  anything.” 

“  Here  is  your  book,”  said  the  manager,  handing 
the  small  parchment-covered  book  to  the  Doctor  as 
he  entered  the  bank,  where  a  farmer  was  scooping 
up  a  salmon-colored  bag  of  sovereigns. 

“No,  it  is  not  entered.”  smd  the  Doctor,  in  a 
startled  way.  “  Did  not  my  boy  Jack  pay  in  twenty 
TOunds  the  end  of  last  month  for  Drummond’s  ? 
Surely?  The  last  check  he  pjud  in.  I’ve  not 
sent  since  to  you  for  anything.” 

“  No,  Dr.  Thatcher,  but  he  called  last  week  for 
the  hundred  pounds  for  you.” 

“  The  hundred  pounds  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  did  n’t  he,  Edward  ?  ” 

“  O  yes,  sir,  and  the  week  before  for  the  fifty 
pounds.” 

“  For  the  fifty  pounds  ?  ”  the  Doctor  stammered. 
“  Let  me  see  the  checks,  Mr.  Miller.”  The  Doctor 
spoke  quite  calmly,  but  his  voice  trembled.  “  Will 
you  allow  me  to  sit  down  for  a  moment  in  your  back 
parlor  till  this  gentleman  has  gone?  Ibere  has 
been  some  mist&e  about  a  sul^ription ;  a  quiet 
minute  or  so  will  set  it  right.” 

“  Certainly,  sir.  Edward,  show  Dr.  Tliatcher  in 
and  give  him  a  chmr.  'There,  sir,  are  the  checks. 
Edward,  put  on  a  bit  of  coal,  the  fire ’s  low.” 

The  Doctor,  as  the  door  closed  behind  the  mana¬ 
ger,  looked  closely  at  the  checks,  turned  the  signa¬ 
tures  up  and  down ;  then  he  rested  his  head  on  his 
hands  and  burst  into  tears.  The  signatures  were 
forgeries. 

“I  see  it  all,”  he  murmured.  “  0  that  unhappy 


boy  I  and  this,  I  fear,  is  not  the  worst.  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  I  ” 

“  There ’s  something  up,”  said  the  clerk  to  the 
manager,  as  he  took  a  hasty  ^ep  over  the  green 
curtain  of  the  glass  door.  “Why,  good  gracious, 
Mr.  Miller,  the  Doctor ’s  fainted !  ’* 


“  Good  morning,  Mr.  Miller,”  said  the  Doctor, 
when  he  had  recovered,  and  retaken  his  seat  once 
more  in  the  chaise ;  “  there  is  no  blunder,  after  all 
I  see  where  the  mistake  lay.  I  have  taken  all  the 
checks  up  to  yesterday.  Continue  the  draught. 
Young  man,  be  kind  enough  to  turn  the  chaise. 
Thank  you.” 

The  Spartan  boy  kmt  the  wolf  hid  till  it  gnawed 
into  his  heart  Dr.  Tliatcher  had  a  secret  whose 
teeth  were  sharoer  than  even  the  wolf.  In  that  half- 
hour  he  had  sunered  the  pangs  of  death  itself. 

He  drove  straight  to  his  sister’s,  Mrs.  Thatcher’s, 
whose  neat  little  cottage  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  fram  the  town,  and  near  the  old  parish  church. 
As  the  Doctor’s  chaise  drove  up.  Miss  Faget  ran  out, 
looking  very  pale  and  anxious. 

“  Well,  Letty,  how ’s  Aunt  Fanny  ? ” 

“  Very,  very  ill,  dear  uncle.  No  appetite,  very 
weak,  no  sleep.” 

“  That  won’t  do ;  and  has  Jack  been  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  orders  the  same  medicine,  only  larger 
doses ;  but  I ’m  sure,  —  I’m  sure  it  does  not  agree 
with  her.  Do  give  your  advice,  uncle.” 

“  I  promised  Jack,  only  two  days  ago,  never  to 
interfere  with  his  patients;  but  this  once  I  will. 
Send  some  one  Letty,  to  take  the  mare  round  to  the 
stables.” 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  the  Doctor’s  sister,  was  sitting  up 
in  bed,  propped  with  pillows.  Her  handsome  fea¬ 
tures  were  sharpened  by  illness,  her  cheeks  were 
sunken,  her  eyes  pale  and  anxious. 

“  Well,  Fanny,  and  how  is  it  with  jou?  * 

“  Bad,  bad,  John ;  perpetual  pain,  nausea,  no 
sleep,  no  appetite.” 

Ine  Doctor ’s  face  changed,  a  ghastly  pallor  came 
upon  his  lips. 

“  Let  me  see  the  medicine,  Let^.” 

Miss  Paget  brought  it.  'The  Doctor  looked  at  it 
eagerly,  then  tasted  it  The  next  moment  he  had 
flung  the  bottle  on  the  fire.  A  dew  of  nervous  ex¬ 
citement  broke  out  upon  his  forehead. 

“  Uncle  ?  ” 

“  Brother  ?  ” 

“  The  medicine  is  much  too  powerful  for  you  in 
this  weak  state.  Jack  is  a  clever  fellow,  but  he  does 
not  know  your  constitution  as  I  do.  You  must  not, 
however,  pain  him  by  telling  him  you  have  not 
taken  his  stuflT,  so  I  will  send  you  some  tonic  that 
resembles  it  in  color,  but  less  violent.  Tliis  was 
too  much  for  you.  Jack  was  right,  —  he  was  right, 
but  he  has  not  taken  into  account  your  age,  Fanny.” 

“  I  could  not  take  it  yesterday,  and  JaA  was  very 
angry.” 

“  You  take  the  medicine  I  shall  send  you  when  I 
return  directly  it  comes;  take  it  every  two  hours 
till  the  sickness  abates.  Now,  come,  lie  back,  Fan¬ 
ny  ;  you  are  very  weak.” 

The  pale  worn  face  turned  towards  him  and 
smiled  on  him,  then  the  head  sank  back  on  the  pil¬ 
low  and  the  weaiy  eyelids  closed. 

“  I  cannot  shake  oflf  this  stupor,  John.  Good 
by,  and  bless  you,  dear  John.” 

The  Doctor  signed  to  Letty  to  leave  the  room. 
When  she  had  done  so,  and  the  door  closed,  he  sat 
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down  bv  his  sister’s  bedside,  sorrow-stricken  and 
thoughtml ;  in  that  silence,  broken  only  by  the  tick 
of  the  watch  at  the  bed  head,  and  the  deep  breath¬ 
ing  of  the  sleeper,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  prayed 
for  help  and  guidance  from  the  Giver  of  all  Good. 
Then  he  took  out  his  repeater  and  waited  till  the 
minute-hand  reached  the  half-hour.  It  was  three 
o’clock  that  had  struck  when  Letty  closed  the  door. 
Then  he  took  his  sister’s  hand  anu  woke  her. 

"  What,  John,  are  you  here  still  ?  How  good  of 
you  !  I  thought  I  was  alone.  1  feel  better  now.  It 
was  that  dreadful  medicine  that  hurt  me.” 

“  Fanny,”  said  the  Doctor,  with  all  a  woman’s 
tenderness,  “  when  you  made  your  will  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  you  told  me  you  left  all  your  money  to  Jack 
on  his  marriage  with  Letty.  Now,  I  want  you  to  do 
me  a  kindness.” 

“  I  left  it  all  to  dear  Jack ;  I  told  him  so.  What 
kindness  can  I  show  you,  brother,  a  poor  dying  old 
woman  like  myself? ’* 

“  Alter  the  will  this  evening,  and  leave  me  the 
money  during  my  lifetime.  It  will  be  a  check  on 
Jack,  if  he  grows  extravagant  or  wild.” 

“  O,  he  won’t,  dear  boy.  Yet,  as  you  will,  John. 
You  have  always  some  kind  and  goocl  object  in  what 
you  do.” 

“I  will  bring  a  lawyer  and  witness  in  half  an 
hour.  It  might  ruin  even  a  weU-intentioned  lad, 
and  make  him  idle.  Later  in  life  it  will  perhaps 
come  better.” 

In  the  room  below  the  Doctor  found  Letty,  anx¬ 
ious  and  apprehensive  of  some  evil,  but  she  scarcely 
knew  what. 

“  0  uncle,  uncle,”  she  said,  in  tears,  “  auntie  is 
not  in  danger,  is  she  ?  O,  do  say  she  is  not  in  dan- 
ger.” 

“  By  God’s  help,  Letty,  she  will  be  out  of  danger 
in  a  few  hours.  It  is  well  I  came.  Letty,  you  love 
me,  and  you  love  my  son  Jack  ?  ” 

“  I  do  !  I  do !  you  know  how  I  do,  dearly,  uncle.” 

“  If  you  love  us  both,  you  will  then  do  ns  I  tell 
you,  and  not  deviate  a  single  iota,  for  much  depends 
on  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  But  first  let  your 
man  George  ride  quick  into  town  and  get  this  pre¬ 
scription  made  up.” 

What  the  Doctor’s  instructions  were  must  not  at 
present  be  revealed. 


Three  hours  later  the  Doctor  was  in  his  suigery, 
examining  a  drawer  of  dangerous  drugs  that  was 
generally  Kept  locked.  He  had  just  closed  it,  and 
was  musing  with  one  elbow  on  his  desk  and  his  head 
on  his  hand,  when  there  came  a  step  behind  him. 
He  looked  round  ;  it  was  John. 

“  John,”  he  said,  and  he  said  no  more.  But  there 
was  an  infinite  depth  of  reproachful  sadness  in  that 
one  wont 

“  Dear  father,”  said  his  adopted  son,  “  I  deeply 
regret  the  events  of  last  night.  I  was  tempted  to 
stay  at*a  farmer’s  harvest-home,  and  I  talked  non¬ 
sense  (did  I  not  ?)  about  debt  and  wanting  money. 
It  was  all  wandering.  Foiget  it  all,  —  it  meant 
nothing.  It  was  foolish,  wrong  of  me.  I ’m  sorry 
for  it.” 

“  Let  it  be  the  last  time.  Jack,”  said  the  Doctor ; 

it  is  harder  to  come  up  hill  one  step  than  to  go 
down  twenty.  Do  not  break  my  heart  by  becoming 
a  bad  man.  By  the  by,  have  you  sent  Aunt  Fanny 
the  medicine,  and  how  is  she  ?  ” 

“  O,  pulling  through  all  right  She ’s  as  tough  as 
nails.” 


“  What  prescription  are  you  using  ?  ” 

“  This,”  and  John  Harkness  helu  up  a  bottle  of 
simple  tonic  drops.  “  The  old  lady  wants  strength. 
O  she  ’ll  do,  if  she  can  only  get  stronger.” 

The  Doctor  sighed,  and  said,  “  The  tonic  is  right” 
At  that  moment  the  surgery  door  opened,  and  an 
old  farmer  presenteil  himseli. 

“  Why,  Farmer  Whitehead,  how  are  you  ?  ” 

“  Ailing,  Doctor,  thank  ye,  with  the  ninzy.  Un¬ 
common  bad,  to  be  sure  ;  and  so  is  my  missus.” 

“  Ah,  I  thought  Jack  here  had  been  attending  you 
for  months ;  you  are  down  in  our  books.  How  is 
this.  Jack  ?  ” 

The  young  man’s  color  rose.  “  It  is  a  mistake 
of  mine.  I ’m  a  regular  duffer  for  memory ;  it  was 
Robinson  at  Woodcot  I  meant.  I  ’ll  put  it  all 
right.” 

“  Just  see  to  Farmer  Whitehead  then,  now.  Give 
him  a  diaphoretic  and  ipecacuanha  to  keep  the  pores 
open.  I  ’ll  go  and  dress  for  dinner.” 

“  Steeped  in  lies,”  the  Doctor  muttered,  as  he  shut 
the  surgery  door  behind  him.  “  I  fed  this  serpent, 
and  now  he  stings  me  ;  but  still  no  one  shall  ^ow 
his  shame,  for  I  may  still,  by  God’s  help,  save  him 
from  crime,  and  leave  him  time  and  opportunities 
for  repentance.  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  him ! 
Yes,  still,  —  still  I  may  save  the  boy  I  once  loved  so 
much.” 

Dinner  was  over.  The  Doctor  had  been  cheerful, 
as  usual,  and  had  made  no  further  reference  to  the 
unhappy  events  of  the  night  before.  John  Hark¬ 
ness  had  grown  boisterous  and  social  as  ever,  seeing 
the  Doctor  satisfied  with  so  brief  an  apology. 

“  Jack,”  said  the  Doctor,  warming  to  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  “  go  and  get  a  bottle  of  that  thirty-two  port ; 
I  feel  to^ay  as  if  I  wanted  a  specially  good  bottle.” 

John  Harkness  went,  and  returned  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  with  the  bottle,  carrj-ing  it  carefully,  with  the 
chalk  mark  uppermost. 

“  'That ’s  right.  Jack.  Don’t  do  like  the  country 
butler,  who,  when  his  master  said,  ‘  John,  have  you 
shaken  that  wine  ?  ’  replied,  ‘  No,  zur ;  but  I  will,’ 
and  then  shook  it  up  like  a  draught.  Ha,  ha  !  I  ’ll 
decant  it ;  I  like  doing  it.” 

The  Doctor  rose  to  decant  the  wine,  standing  at 
the  buffet  to  do  it  facing  a  mirror,  and  with  his  back 
to  the  table,  where  the  young  man  had  again  sul¬ 
lenly  seated  himself.  In  the  round,  shining  surface 
of  the  mirror  the  room  was  repeated  in  shi^,  clear 
miniature.  The  bottle  was  still  guigling  out  its 
crimson  stores  into  the  broad  silver  wine-strainer, 
when  the  Doctor,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  mirror, 
observed  John  draw  swiftly  from  his  breast-pocket 
a  little  flat  black  vial,  and  pour  a  dozen  drops  of 
some  thick  fluid  into  the  half-full  glass  which  stood 
beside  his  uncle’s  plate. 

He  took  no  notice  of  what  he  had  seen,  nor  did 
he  look  round,  but  merely  sakl,  — 

“  John,  I ’m  sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  we  shall 
want  some  brown  sherry ;  there  is  hardly  enough  for 
to-<lay.  Get  it  before  we  sit  down  to  the  real  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  evening.” 

The  moment  John  Harkness  left  the  room,  the 
Doctor,  with  the  quickness  of  youth,  sipped  the  wine, 
recognized  the  taste  of  laudanum,  tlirew  open  the 
door  leading  into  the  surgerj',  dashed  the  wine  down 
a  sink,  then  shut  the  door,  and  refilled  the  glass  to 
exactly  the  same  height 

“  Here  is  the  sherry,  governor.  Come,  take  your 
wine.” 

The  Doctor  tossed  it  off. 

“  I  feel  sleepy,”  he  said,  —  “  strangely  sleepy.” 
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“  O,  it  is  the  weather.  Go  into  that  green  chair, 
'knd  have  a  ten  minutes’  nap.” 

’The  Doctor  did  so.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  fell 
back,  assuming  with  consummate  skill  all  the  exter¬ 
nal  symptoms  of  deep  sleep.  A  deep  apoplectic 
'snoring  oreathing  conyiiicca  the  Doctor’s  adopted 
that  the  laudanum  had  taken  effect. 

A  moment  that  hardened  man  stood  watching  the 
'keeper’s  face ;  then,  falling  on  his  knees,  he  slipped 
from  the  old  doctor’s  fin^r  his  massive  seal-key. 

The  instant  he  turned  to  run  to  a  cabinet  where 
the  Doctor’s  case-book  was  kept,  the  old  man’s  stem 
eyes  opened  upon  him  with  the  swiftest  curiosity ; 
but  the  old  man  did  not  move  a  limb  nor  a  muscle, 
remaiuing  fixed  like  a  figure  of  stone. 

“He’s  safe,”  said  the  eoarse,  unfeeling  voice; 
“  and  now  for  the  case-book,  to  fix  it  against  him  if 
anything  goes  wrong.” 

As  he  said  this,  the  lost  man  opened  the  case-book 
and  made  an  entry.  He  then  locked  the  book,  re¬ 
placed  it  in  the  cabinet,  and  slipped  the  key-ring 
once  more  on  the  Doctor’s  finger.  Then  he  rose 
and  rang  the  bell  softly.  The  old  servant  came  to 
'the  door. 

“The  governor’s  taken  rather  too  much  wine,” 
he  said,  mowing  out  the  candles ;  “  awake  him  about 
twelve,  and  tell  him  I ’m  gone  to  bed.  You  say  I ’m 
out,  if  you  dare ;  and  mind  and  have  the  trap  ready 
to-morrow  at  half-past  nine.  I’m  to  be  at  Mrs. 
Thatcher’s.” 

When  the  door  closed  upon  the  hopeless  profli¬ 
gate,  the  Doctor  rose  and  wmng  his  hands.  “  Lost, 
mst !  ”  he  said ;  “  but  I  will  still  hide  his  shame.  He 
'shall  have  time  still  to  repent.  I  cannot,  —  cannot 
forget  how  I  once  loved  him.” 

Sternly  the  Doctor  set  himself  to  that  task  of  self- 
devotion,  —  stem  as  a  soldier  chosen  for  a  forlorn 
hope.  “  To-morrow,”  he  said,  “  I  will  confront  him, 
and  try  if  I  can  touch  that  hard  heart” 

When  the  servant  came  at  twelve,  the  Doctor  pre¬ 
tended  to  awake.  “  Joe,”  he  siud,  “  get  my  chaise 
ready  to-morrow  at  a  quarter  to  ten ;  mind,  to  the 
moment  Where ’s  Mr.  John  ?  ” 

“  Gone  to  bed,  sir.  Good  night.” 

“  He  makes  them  all  liars  like  himself,”  said  the 
old  man,  as  he  slammed  his  bedroom  door. 

VI. 

“  How  is  your  missus  ?  ”  said  the  young  doctor, 
as,  driving  fart  through  Crossford  the  next  morning, 
he  suddemy  espied  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  servant  standing 
at  the  post-office  window. 

The  old  coachman  shook  his  head. 

“  Very  bad,  sir,  sinking  fast” 

John  Harkness  made  no  reply,  but  lashed  his 
horse  and  drove  fiercely  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
rick  woman’s  house. 

“  It  all  goes  well,”  he  said,  half  aloud.  “  I  had 
half  a  mind  to  stop  the  thing  yesterday  when  I  saw 
her ;  but  these  fellows  press  so  with  their  bills,  and 
the  governor’s  so  curs^  stingy.  I  really  must  press 
it  on.  It ’s  no  crime.  What  is  it  ?  Only  sending 
an  old  woman  two  or  three  days  sooner  to  the 
heaven  she  is  always  whining  for.  Yet  she  was  fond 
of  me,  and  it ’s  rather  a  shame ;  but  what  can  a  fel¬ 
low  do  that’s  so  bat^red  I  ” 

So  reasoned  this  fallen  man,  steeped  in  the  sophis¬ 
tries  which  sin  uses  as  narcotics  to  stupefy  its  vic- 
‘  tarns. 

Arrived  at  the  door,  he  threw  down  the  reins, 
tossed  back  the  apron,  and  leaped  out  He  was  ex¬ 
cited  and  desperate  with  the  brandy  he  had  already 


found  time  to  take.  All  at  once,  as  he  passed  his 
fingers  in  a  vain  way  through  his  whiricers  and  shoric 
his  white  great-coat  into  its  natural  folds,  he  glanced 
upward  at  the  windows.  To  his  surprise,  but  by  no 
means  violent  regret,  he  saw  that  the  blinds  were  all 
down. 

“  By  the  Lord  Harry  1  ”  he  muttered,  “  if  the  old 
cat  hasn’t  already  kicked  the  bucket !  Vogue  la 
galere,  that  ’ll  do.  Now  then  for  regret,  lamenta¬ 
tion,  and  a  white  cambric  handkerchief.” 

He  pulled  at  the  bell  softly.  In  a  moment  or  two 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  servant,  whose  eyes  were 
red  with  crying.  At  the  same  instant  Miss  Pf^et 
stepped  from  a  room  opening  into  the  hall.  She 
had  a  handkerchief  to  her  face. 

“  O  John,  John,”she8obbed;  “my  dear,  dear  aunt” 

“  Then  she ’s  really  gone,”  said  Harkness,  with 
well-feigned  regret  “Here,  Letty,  eome  into  the 
back  parlor  and  tell  me  about  it  Why,  I  did  n’t 
think  the  old  lady  was  going  so  soon.” 

“  Not  there,  John,  not  there,”  said  Letty,  as  she 
stood  before  the  door. 

“  I  ’ll  go  up  and  see  her  at  once.” 

“  No,  no,  John,  you  must  not.  Not  yet” 

“Why,  what’s  all  this  fuss  about,  Letty?”  said 
Harkness,  angrily.  “  One  would  think  no  one  had 
ever  died  before.  Of  course  it’s  a  bad  job,  and 
we  ’re  all  very  sorry ;  but  what  must  be,  must  be. 
It  is  as  bad  as  crying  over  spilt  milk." 

“  O  John,  you  never  spoke  like  this  before.  You 
never  looked  like  this  before.  John,  you  do  not 
really  love  me.”  And  she  burst  into  a  passionate 
and  almost  hysterical  weeping. 

“  Nonsense,  nonsense,  Letty ;  you  know  I  do.  We 
can  marry  now,  now  she ’s  left  me  her  money.  I ’ve 
got  rather  into  a  mess  lately  about  tin.  It ’s  that 
old  woman  who  lies  up  stairs,  and  my  stingy  hard 
old  governor,  who  kept  us  so  long  from  marrjing 
and  wing  happy.  We  will  marry  in  a  month  or  two 
now,  let  who  will  say  nay.  By  Geoige  1  if  there 
is  n’t  the  bureau  where  she  used  to  keep  her  papers. 
The  will  must  be  there.  There  is  no  harm  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  look  at  it  Where  are  the  keys,  Letty  ?  Go 
and  get  them  fi:om  her  room.  She ‘s  no  use,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  for  them  now  ?  She  kept  them  tight  enough 
while  she  was  alive.  Come,  hurry  off,  Letty ;  t£s 
is  a  turning-point  with  me.” 

Letty  threw  herself  before  the  old  bureau,  the 
tears  rolling  from  her  eyes.  “  0  John,  John,”  she 
said,  “  do  not  be  so  cruel  and  hard-hearted.  What 
evil  spirit  of  greed  possesses  you  ?  You  were  not 
so  once.  I  cannot  get  the  keys.  Wait  Have  you 
no  love  for  the  dead?” 

“  Stuff  and  nonsense.  I  want  no  whining  senti¬ 
ments.  I  thought  you  were  a  girl  of  more  pluck 
and  sense.  Get  away  from  that  bureau.  I  ’ll  soon 
prize  it  open.  It ’s  all  mine  now.  Mind,  I ’m  oueer 
this  morning.  Things  have  n’t  gone  smooth  witn  me 
lately  at  all.  Get  away.” 

He  pushed  the  weeping  girl  from  the  desk,  and, 
thrusting  in  the  blade  of  a  large  knife,  wrenched 
open  the  front  of  the  bureau.  A  will  fell  out  As 
he  stooped  to  snatch  it  up  the  door  opened,  and  the 
old  doctor  stood  before  him.  'There  were  tears  in 
his  eyes  as  he  motioned  Letty  from  the  room.  She 
gave  one  long  look  back,  and  the  door  was  locked 
Mhind  her.  'There  was  a  terrible  stern  gravity  in 
the  old  man’s  pale  face,  and  his  mouth  was  clencned 
as  if  fixed  with  the  pang  of  some  mortal  agony. 

John  Harkness  stepped  back  and  clut^ed  hold 
of  the  shattered  bureau,  or  he  would  have  fallen. 

“John,”  said  the  old  man,  “you  have  deceived 
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bm.  I  lore^ou,  loved  you  Heaven  only  knows  how 
tenderly.  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have 
bled  to  death  to  save  you  an  hour’s  pain.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  thought  more  of  your  smallest 
disappointment  than  I  should  have  done  for  the  loss 
of  one  of  my  own  limbs.  I  fostered  you ;  I  took  you 
(com  a  bad  father,  and  brought  you  up  as  my  own 
son.  I  have  been  foolishly  indulgent,  and  now, 
hke  Absalom,  you  have  taught  me  bitterly  my  fol¬ 
ly.  You  have  forged,  —  you  have  lied.  Yes,  don’t 
dare  to  speak,  sir.  You  have  lied.  Blacker  and 
blacker  your  heart  became  as  you  gave  yourself  to 
self-indulgence  and  sin.  Further  and  further  you 
erred  from  the  narrow  path ;  faster  and  faster  you 
drove  down  hill,  till  at  last,  forsaken  by  the  good 
angels,  and  urged  forward  by  the  Devil,  the  great 
temptation  came,  and  you  fell  into  crime.  Not  a 
word,  sir ;  you  see  I  know  all.  Old  as  I  am,  ’t  was 
love  for  you  made  me  subtle.  I  found  out  your  for¬ 
geries.  I  discovered  your  false  entries  of  patients’ 
names.  I  traced  you  out  in  all  your  follies  and 
vices,  and  finally  I  saw  you,  when  you  thought  me 
asleep,  take  the  key-ring  from  my  finger,  and  make 
those  entries  in  a  forged  hand  in  my  case-book,  that 
might,  but  for  God’s  infinite  mercy,  have  led  to  my 
being  now  in  prison  as  a  murderer.  You  may  start ; 
but  even  a  horrible  cold-blooded  crime  did  not  ap¬ 
pall  you.  It  is  fear,  and  not  repentance,  that  even 
now  makes  you  turn  pale.  The  sin  of  Cain  is  upon 
you.  Even  now,  eager  faces  are  looking  up  from 
the  lowest  abysses  of  hell,  waiting  for  your  coming ; 
while,  fitim  the  nearest  heaven,  the  pale  sad  face  of 
one  who  loved  you  as  a  mother,  regards  you  with 
sorrow  and  with  pity.” 

“Father,  father!”  cried  the  unhappy  and  con- 
science-stricken  wretch,  and  held  out  nis  hands  like 
one  waiting  for  the  death-blow  from  the  executioner. 
“  Have  mercy.  Spare  me.  I  did  not  kill  her.  She 
would  have  died,  anyhow.  I  am  young ;  give  me 
time  to  repent.” 

“John,  I  will  not  deceive  you  as  you  have  de¬ 
ceived  me.  My  sister  still  lives.  I  discovered  your 
intended  crime,  and  gave  her  antidotes.  She  may 
yet  recover,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  all-merciful  Fa¬ 
ther  ;  still  you  had  murdered  her  but  for  me.  Tell 
me  not  of  repentance.  Time  will  show  that.  I  shall 
never  hear  in  this  world  whether  or  not  your  repent¬ 
ance  is  true  or  false.  Here  is  one  hundred  pounds. 
That  will  start  you  in  another  hemisphere  for  good 
or  for  evil.  I  wish,  for  the  honor  of  our  family,  to 
conceal  your  shame,  and  the  last  spark  of  love  that 
is  left  urges  me  to  conceal  your  intended  crime. 
Letty  you  will  see  no  more.  I,  too,  am  dead  to  you 
forever.  It  is  now  one  hour  to  the  next  train. 
Spend  that  time  in  preparing  for  your  Journey.  At 
the  nearest  seaport  write  to  me,  and  I  will  forward 
all  that  belongs  to  you.  Your  debts  shall  be  paid. 
I  shall  tell  people  that  a  sudden  spirit  of  adventure 
made  you  leave  me  and  start  for  Australia.” 

“But  Letty, — one  word,”  groaned  the  discovered 
criminal.  “  I  love  her,  —  one  word.  I  forgot  her 
for  a  time  in  my  cruel  selfishness ;  but  I  love  her 
now,  —  mercy,  —  one — ” 

“  Not  one  word.  She  is  ignorant  of  your  crime, 
but  she  knows  that  you  are  unworthy  of  her  love. 
Mind,  one  struggle,  one  word  of  opposition,  and  I 
throw  you  into  prison  as  a  foigcr,  and  a  man  who 
had  planned  a  murder.  Go ;  when  that  door  closes 
on  you,  it  is  as  if  the  earth  of  the  grave  had  closml 
over  my  eyes.  We  shall  meet  no  more.  Go.  Speak 
to  no  one  ;  and  remember,  that  the  will  you  hold  in 
your  hand  leaves  not  a  single  &rthing  to  yourself. 


Go.  We  part  forever.  If  you  write,  I  bum  the 
letters  unopened.  Go.” 

The  young  man  stood  for  a  moment  as  soldiers 
are  sometimes  said  to  do  when  a  bullet  has  pierced 
their  hearts.  His  face  was  the  face  of  a  corpse, 
but  no  tears  came.  'The  blood  was  frozen  at  its 
source.  Then  he  stooped  forward,  kissed  the  old 
man  on  the  forehead,  and  rushed  from  the  house. 

In  five  minutes  afterwards  the  door  softly  opened, 
and  Letty  entered.  The  Doctor  took  her  hand. 
They  knelt 

“  Let  us  pray  for  him,”  he  said,  solemnly.  “  Letty, 
his  fault  you  s^l  never  know,  but  you  must  hence¬ 
forward  consider  him  as  dead.  Those  who  love  me 
will  never  mention  his  name.  Let  us  pray  for  him, 
my  child,  and  may  God’s  spirit  soften  that  hard  and 
rebellious  heart,  for  nothing  else  will.  My  hope 
and  joy  is  gone.  There  is  nothing  left  me  now  but 
to  prepare  myself  humbly  for  death.  Come,  Letty, 
let  us  pray,  for  prayer  availeth  much.” 

“My  dear  old  fiiend,”  said  the  Rector,  as  <»e 
spring  morning,  many  months  after,  they  sat  to¬ 
gether,  “  I  am  glad  to  see  that  deep  heart-wound 
of  yours  yielding  somewhat  to  time’s  balsam.” 

He  took  the  white  thin  hands  of  his  friend  as  he 
spoke. 

“Pshaw!  Buller,”  said  the  Doctor,  looking  up 
sorrowfully ;  “  don’t  try  to  comfort  me.  Death  has 
the  only  anodyne  for  that  wound ;  but  Letty  cheers 
me,  dear  girl,  and  if  I  live  to  see  her  happy  and 
married  well,  I  shall  die  content.” 

The  Doctor  had  made  an  idol  of  that  ungrateful 
son ;  and  the  idol  had,  for  a  time,  blotted  out  his 
view  of  heaven.  The  idol  removed,  he  saw  where 
his  trust  should  have  been  ;  he  remembered  God  in 
the  days  of  his  sorrow,  and  bowed  beneath  the  rod. 

VII. 

OxE  July  afternoon,  thirteen  years  later,  a  hand¬ 
some,  burly,  black-bearded  man,  in  a  fiir  cap  and 
rough  Australian  coat,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the 
King’s  Arms,  seated  beside  an  older  man,  even  bur¬ 
lier  and  more  bearded  than  himself.  He  alighted 
and  ordered  lunch ;  as  he  lunched,  he  talked  to  the 
waiter  about  Crossford  and  old  times.  He  had  once 
known  Crossford,  he  said. 

“  Has  Travers  not  got  this  house  now  ?  ” 

“  No,  sir,  he  died  three  years  ago,  and  his  widow 
became  bankrupt.” 

“  Where ’s  Jones,  the  veterinary  surgeon  ?  ” 

“  Dead,  sir,  —  died  in  a  fit  four  years  ajgo.” 

“  Is  Harris,  the  fat  saddler,  to  the  fore  7  ” 

“  No,  sir ;  died  last  year  of  dropsy,  and  his  son  is 
dead  too.” 

'The  stranger  sighed,  and  drank  down  a  glass  of 
ale  at  a  gulp. 

“Waiter,  get  me  some  brandy,  hot.”  He  heri- 
tated  for  a  moment,  then  he  said,  fiercely,  — 

“  Is  old  Mrs.  Thatcher  still  alive  ?  ” 

“  What,  old  Mrs.  Thatcher  at  the  Lawn  ?  O,  she 
died  seven  years  ago,  and  left  all  her  money  to  her 
brother,  the  doctor.  There  was  an  adopted  son 
who  would  have  had  it,  but  he  turned  out  a  scamp.” 

“  O,  indeed  I  This  is  shocking  bad  brandy.  And 
the  old  doctor,  —  is  he  still  alive  ?  ” 

“  O  Lord,  no,  sir.  Dead  six  years  since.  Why, 
aro^ou  seem  to  remember  the  people  well.” 

line  stranger  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and 
thought  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said,  — 

“And  Miss  Paget,  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  niece,  is  she 
living,  —  married,  I  suppose  ?  ” 
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“Living,  yes,  sir.  Look,  sir;  why,  there  is  her 
carriage  standing  at  the  bank  door  opposite ;  wait, 
and  you’ll  see  her  come  out  She  married  a 
Lieutenant  Price,  of  the  Bombay  armv.” 

At  that  moment,  as  the  stranger  looked  out  of 
the  window,  a  lady  stepped  into  the  carriage ;  three 
pretty  children  —  twolwys  and  a  girl  —  leaped  in, 
laughing,  after  her.  It  was  Letty,  still  beautiful 
even  as  a  matron,  her  face  wearing  the  old  sweet 
amiable  expression.  The  skittish  ponies  rebelled, 
but  darted  off  amicably  at  a  touch  of  their  mis¬ 
tress’s  whip. 

“  WTiat,  in  the  dumps,  old  chum  ?  ”  said  the 
second  stranger,  going  up  to  his  friend,  who  still 
stood  with  his  face  fixed  to  the  window.  “  Come, 
more  liquor,  —  I  ’ll  shout  this  time ;  it ’s  our  last 
day  in  old  England.” 

“  Curse  old  England,  and  all  that  are  in  it  I  ” 
said  the  other  man,  turning  round  fiercely.  “  Come, 
let’s  catch  the  11.20,  and  get  back  to  Liverpool. 
If  I  once  get  to  the  old  tracks  in  Australia,  —  once 
on  the  back  of  a  buck-jumper  and  after  the  kanga¬ 
roos,  I  ’ll  never  set  foot  again  in  the  old  country. 
Here ’s  your  money,  waiter.  Come,  Murray,  let ’s 
be  off.” 

Was  that  man’s  heart  changed  then  ?  Na  Yet 
it  was  changed  before  his  death  a  ye.ar  after,  but 
through  what  purgatories  of  suffering  had  it  not  to 
traverse  before  it  found  peace  ? 

WOMEN’S  FRIENDSHIPS. 

It  happened  some  years  ago  in  a  school  carried 
on  according  to  the  ancient  Gilbcrtine  principle,  ad¬ 
mitting  scholars  of  both  sexes,  that  the  ooys  and  the 
girls  carried  on  their  studies  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
curtain.  A  hole  was  one  day  found  in  the  curtain, 
which  was  clearly  not  the  work  of  accident  It  was 
ruled  by  common  consent  to  be  a  sort  of  Trou-Jwlas, 
at  least  an  undeveloped  and  infantine  form  of  that 
institution.  But  then  a  great  question  arose  which 
was  not  so  easy  to  solve.  The  curtain  was  clearly 
tom  by  the  dwellers  on  one  side  of  it  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  dwellers  on  the  other.  But  on  which 
side  was  it  tom  ?  Did  the  boys  tear  it  to  look  at 
the  girls,  or  did  the  girls  tear  it  to  look  at  the  boys  ? 
Opinions  were  divided,  both  as  to  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  and  as  to  the  a  priori  probability.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  the  arguments  on  the  two  sides  were 
so  equally  balanced  that  no  positive  conclusion  was 
ever  come  to,  ard  the  culprits,  of  whichever  sex, 
remained  unpunished. 

Now,  if  the  child  be  the  father  of  the  man,  and, 
we  suppose,  by  the  same  logic,  the  mother  of  the 
woman,  there  is  surely  a  moral  in  this  story.  It 
surely  means  something  more  than  that  people  of 
each  sex  like  to  look  at  one  another,  evpn  from  early 
childhood.  It  is  surely  something  more  tlian  the 
mere  pleasure  of  looking  at  anything  which  ought  not 
to  be  looked  at,  or  generally  of  doing  anything  which 
ought  not  to  be  done.  It  seems  to  point,  of  course, 
in  the  most  childish  and  undeveloped  form,  to  some¬ 
thing  beyond  mere  general  curiosity,  or  the  mere 
general  interest  of  one  sex  in  the  other.  It  is  a  child¬ 
ish  example  of  a  special  form  of  these  feelings.  It 
points  to  the  curiosity  of  men  to  know  what  women 
do  when  they  are  by  themselves,  and  to  the  counter 
feeling,  which  we  take  for  grant^  exists  also,  —  the 
curiosity  of  women  to  know  what  men  do  when 
they  are  by  themselves.  Such  a  curiosity  certainly 
does  exist  on  one  side,  and  we  think  we  can  hardly 
be  wrong  in  taking  for  granted  that  it  exists  at  least 


as  strongly  on  the  other  side.  Such  a  curiosity,  like 
most  other  forms  of  curiosity,  may  be  either  frivo¬ 
lous  or  rational,  according  to  the  form  which  it 
takes  and  the  objects  at  which  it  aims. 

A  curiosity  of  this  sort  can,  we  suspect,  never  be 
fully  gratified.  Something  may  perhaps  be  got  by 
each  sex  out  of  novels  written  by  the  other.  But 
we  know  on  one  side,  and  we  suspect  on  the  other, 
that  this  takes  us  a  ver^  little  way  indeed.  Really 
to  learn  anything  in  this  way  we  must  wait  for  the 
ideal  novel,  which  is  to  contain  nothing  but  what 
really  happened,  and  which  will  therefore  be  unan¬ 
imously  set  down  as  the  most  improbable  and  unnat¬ 
ural  of  all  novels.  More  may  doubtless  be  got  by 
diligent  cross-questioning  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  still  more  of  husbands  and  wives.  But  even 
this  does  not  carry  us  very  far.  'There  is  a  sort  of 
point  of  honor  on  each  side  which  hinders  either  side 
from  ever  getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  How 
much  can  a  man  ever  find  out  of  his  oarn  wife’s  do¬ 
ings  and  feelings  when  she  was  a  girl  ?  Very  little, 
we  fancy,  in  most  cases.  And  supposing  he  does 
learn  a  little  more  than  usual,  think  how  limited  is 
his  field  of  innuiry.  Most  men  have  the  chance  of 
examining  only  one  woman,  or  at  most  two,  on 
such  a  point.  To  be  sure,  setting  Orientals  aside, 
Charles  the  Great  and  Henry  the  Eighth  had  great¬ 
er  opportunities  in  this  way  than  most  men.  But 
did  they  use  them  ?  Of  Charles  we  can  say  nothing 
either  way.  Henry,  we  suspect,  tried  and  broke 
down.  Indeed  he  learned  so  little  from  one  of  his 
wives  on  the  most  important  point  of  all,  that  he  had 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to  make  all  fu¬ 
ture  Queens  —  pity  he  did  not  add,  all  future  wives 
of  all  ranks  —  more  communicative. 


It  is  perhaps  merely  an  idle  curiosity  to  ask  what 
women  talk  about  when  they  are  together,  —  wheth¬ 
er,  when  they  have  retired  to  the  drawing-room  in 
the  evening,  or  again  in  those  mysterious  mornings 
when  men  are  at  vvork,  they  talk  only  of  worst^ 
work  and  croquet  parties,,  or  whether  they  talk  of 
anything  better  or  of  anything  worse.  But  it  is  by 
no  means  an  idle  curiosity  to  consider  what  is  the 
sort  of  influence  which  women  have  upon  one  an¬ 
other,  what  is  the  nature  of  friendship  among  them, 
and  how  far  it  differs  from  friendship  as  it  is  under¬ 
stood  among  men.  Of  course  on  such  a  subject  we 
can  speak  only  for  the  most  part  a  priori.  If  our 
conjectures  are  right,  so  much  the  better ;  if  they 
are  wrong,  it  does  not  greatly  matter,  if  only  some 
public-spirited  lady  will,  in  such  a  case,  come  foi^ 
ward  and  correct  our  mistakes. 


Each  sex,  we  suppose  we  may  assume,  is  primari¬ 
ly  made  for  the  other ;  and  we  venture  to  think  with 
the  Apostle,  that  the  woman  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
created  for  the  man.  'fill  Bloomerism,  or  whatever 


the  movement  is  to  be  called,  has  given  us  female 
generals,  judges,  bishops,  and  cabinet  ministers,  we 
suppose  we  may  take  this  for  granted.  When  By¬ 
ron  tells  us  that  love  at  most  occupies  only  a  part  of 
a  man’s  thoughts,  while  it  is  woman’s  whole  exist¬ 
ence,  what  he  saj's  is  surely  the  strongest  form  of  a 
truth  which  affects  the  relations  of  the  sexes  in  every 
degree.  In  social  life  the  main  object  is  for  each 
sex  to  make  itself  agreeable  to  the  other,  and  with 
women  social  life  is  nearly  everything,  while  with 
men  it  is  only  one  thing  out  of  many.  Each  sex 
then,  with  this  difference,  is  made  to  please  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  each  is  doing  its  relative  duty  when  it  tries 
to  please  the  other.  But,  for  this  very  reason,  be¬ 
sides  several  others,  each  sex  is  under  a  certain  re- 


stnunt  before  the  other.  Each  is  in  a  manner  on  its 
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best  behavior  before  the  other,  and,  being  on  its 
best  behavior  is  in  a  less  natural  state  than  with 
those  before  whom  it  need  not  be  on  its  best  be¬ 
havior.  Even  marriage  does  not  quite  do  away 
with  this.  If  husband  and  wife  do  not  distinctly  try 
to  please  one  another,  they  will  probably  end  by  dis¬ 
pleasing  one  another.  Now  men  do  not  take  the 
game  kind  of  trouble  to  please  their  male  friends ; 
they  rather  take  one  another  as  they  come,  with¬ 
out  the  same  conscious,  though  certainly  pleasing, 
effort 

Thus,  then,  partly  because  each  sex  is  on  its  best 
behavior  before  the  other,  and  partly  from  other 
obvious  reasons,  each  sex  is  under  a  certain  amount 
of  restraint  before  the  other.  Neither  can  possibly 
see  the  other  exactly  as  it  is.  And  this  seems,  as 
far  as  a  necessarily  one-sided  experience  can  guide 
us,  to  be  still  mure  the  case  with  women  than  with 
men.  There  is  in  men’s  eyes  a  sort  of  mystery  about 
the  relations  of  women  to  one  another  which  we  can 
hardly  think  that  there  is  in  women’s  eyes  about  the 
relations  of  men  to  one  another.  There  is  a  kind  of 
partnership,  a  kind  of  corporate  fiieling,  among  the 
whole  female  sex  which  certainly  does  not  exist  in 
the  male  sex.  Men  have  their  various  relations  and 
intimacies  with  one  another,  but  these  seem  always 
to  be  founded  on  the  fact  that  they  arc  men  of  some 
particular  kind,  engaged  in  some  particular  pursuit 
or  the  like,  not  simply  because  they  are  men  and  not 
women.  But  women  do  seem  to  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  some  way  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  arc 
women  and  not  men.  Their  relations  of  one  kind 
and  another,  their  mutual  friendships  and  mutual 
rivalries,  seem  to  spring  directly  out  of  the  fact  of 
their  sex  in  a  way  which  those  of  men  do  not 
Women  never  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
they  are  women  and  not  men,  while  men  during  the 
greatest  number  of  moments  of  their  lives  do  not 
stop  to  think  that  they  are  men  and  not  women. 
It  IS  something  like  the  way  in  which  a  Scotchman 
always  bears  in  mind  that  he  is  not  an  Englishman, 
while  an  Englishman  never  stops  to  think  that  he  is 
not  a  Scotchman. 

The  weaker  sex,  like  the  smaller  nation,  is  much 
more  inclined  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  than  the  stronger  sex  and  the 
greater  nation  is.  The  sex,  in  short,  forms  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  it  has  that  special  mark  of  a  well- 
ordered  commonwealth  pointed  out  alike  by  Solon 
and  by  the  Apostle,  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it.  Women  feel  and 
avenge  any  wrong  or  supposed  wrong  done  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  sex  as  such,  in  a  way  to  which  men’s 
relations  to  one  another  afford  no  sort  of  parallel. 
This  feeling  of  conscious  distinction  from  the  other 
sex,  and  ol  union  among  themselves,  will  amount  in 
some  women  to  a  position  of  positive  hostility,  of 
fw  and  dislike  of  men,  quite  different  from  the 
dislike  which  some  men  nave  for  women.  Of 
course  such  a  feeling  is  morbid  on  either  side,  and 
the  female  extreme  seems  not  unlikely  to  pass,  un¬ 
der  favorable  circumstances,  into  an  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  ;  but  the  feelings  on  the  two  sides,  tliough  in 
both  cases  morbid,  are  not  the  same.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  sort  of  sisterhood  is  plain  enough ;  we 
can  see  with  our  eyes  that  women  have  a  multitude 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  occupations,  common  to  them 
simpljr  as  women,  to  which  men  as  men  have  hardly 
anything  analogous.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  their 
friendships  with  one  another  are  of  quite  a  different 
kind  from  the  friendships  of  men.  They  are 
plunged  into  more  rapidly;  they  are  more  vehe¬ 


ment  ;  but  we  doubt  whether  they  are  so  deep  or  so 
lasting. 

Look  at  all  those  stories  in  history  or  romance 
which,  whether  true  or  false,  as  matter  of  fact,  reflect 
in  either  case  the  great  truths  of  human  nature. 
We  have  multitudes  of  stories  of  women  performing 
the  most  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  actions.  But 
these  are  almost  all  done  on  behalf  of  men  to  whom 
they  are  in  some  way  or  other  attached, — husbands, 
lovers,  fathers,  sons,  princes  or  pontiffs  to  whose 
cause  they  have  devoted  themselves.  There  are 
very  few  stories  of  women  thus  sacrificing  them¬ 
selves  for  female  friends.  Jeanie  Deans  did  so  for- 
her  sister,  though  we  fancy  that  even  in  the  case 
a  sister  it  is  e.xceptionaL  But  among  the  same  class 
of  stories  about  men,  a  large  portion  turn  on  the 
devotion  of  mere  personal  friends,  without  any  tie 
of  kindred  or  allegiance.  Still,  female  friendship, 
though  we  doubt  its  having  the  same  depth,  is 
clearly  a  much  more  violent  feeling  than  male 
frienclship.  It  is  something  much  more  like  love; 
something  far  more  demonstrative,  and  far  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  personal.  It  actually  clashes  in  some  cases 
with  the  love  of  married  life,  which  male  friendship 
distinctly  does  not.  It  is  very  hard  for  a  husband 
really  to  like  the  female  friends  of  his  wife,  while 
the  friends  of  the  husband  may  become  the  friends 
of  the  wife  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

Society,  for  very  good  reasons,  allows  women  to 
be  in  many  ways  on  far  more  intimate  terms  with 
one  another  than  men  can  be.  It  allows  them  to  be 
brought,  so  to  speak,  physically  closer  together,  and 
to  share  in  all  sorts  of  intimacies  which  men  do  not 
share.  But  it  is  not  merely  that  the  rules  of  society 
make  a  difference.  The  rule  of  society  is  not  felt 
by  men  as  any  sort  of  hardship,  while  we  feel  quite 
sure  that  women  would  feel  the  reversal  of  the  rule 
to  be  a  great  hardship.  In  England,  at  least,  no 
man  wants  to  kiss  his  mend,  to  c^l  him  all  manner 
of  affectionate  names,  to  sit  with  him  for  hours  by 
his  bedroom  fire.  But  these  are  just  the  things 
which  women  intensely  enjoy,  and,  we  may  add, 
just  the  things  which  men  intensely  dislike  tc  see 
them  enjoy.  In  fact,  a  woman  will  behave  to  anoth¬ 
er  woman  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  no  man  would 
behave  except  to  a  wife  or  a  mistress ;  and  therefewe, 
when  such  demonstrations  of  affection  are  made 
openly,  they  produce  the  same  unpleasant  feeling  as 
similar  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  married  people 
or  lovers.  One  wishes  in  all  these  cases  that  the 
affectionate  persons  would  keep  their  affection  with¬ 
in  bounds  till  they  are  alone  and  can  do  what  they 
please.  No  man  likes  to  see  two  women  kiss  one 
another ;  he  wishes  they  would  put  off  the  caressing 
till  they  are  safe  by  the  bedroom  fire,  till  their  dress¬ 
ing  gown  is  on  and  their  back  hair  down.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  no  man  wishes  the  existence  of  this  last  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  in  any  way  ostentatiously  paraded  in  his 
sight  and  hearing.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  married 
man  whose  wife  goes  off  to  chatter  with  her  fnend 
or  sister,  it  does  him  no  harm,  but  still  he  does  not 
like  it.  If  a  man  dislikes  to  see  two  women  kiss  one 
another,  it  does  not  at  all  imply  that  he  would  like 
to  take  the  place  of  one  of  them,  and  kiss  the  other 
himself.  No  doubt,  if  such  be  the  case,  the  feeling 
is  heightened ;  but  it  exists  even  though  both  women 
are  totally  Indifferent  to  him.  In  no  case  do  people 
like  to  see  an  ostentatious  display  of  privileges  from 
which  they  are  debarred,  even  though  they  do  not 
feel  the  being  debarred  to  be  any  kind  of  loss. 

What,  then,  is  the  general  effect  of  women’s  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another?  We  once  heard  a  wish 
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expressed  for  xn  Act  of  Parliament  to  hinder  an^ 

I  woman  from  speaking  to  any  other  woman.  This 
!  was  doubtless  carrying  the  thing  much  too  far,  but 
as  with  most  strong  sayings,  there  is  surely  an  ele¬ 
ment  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  exaggeration. 
We  suspect  that  the  relations  of  women  to  one 
another,  their  demonstrative  attachments,  their 
mysterious  up-stairs  conversations,  are  all  grounded 
on  the  weaker  parts  of  their  characters,  and  are 
likely,  so  to  speak,  to  strengthen  their  weaknesses, 
instead  of  communicating  any  better  and  stronger 
elements.  Again  we  see  the  woman  was  created 
for  the  man  ;  and  though  of  course  the  highest  form 
of  this  relation  is  marriage,  the  position  is  true  of 
all  relations  of  kindred  and  society  between  men 
and  women.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  the 
mother  is  not,  in  many  pmnts,  the  best  guardian  of 
her  daughters ;  but  we  do  mean  that  in  most  cases  a 
woman  will  gain  more  improvement  in  every  way 
from  the  society  of  rational  men  than  from  tiiat  of 
any  members  of  her  own  sex. 

Next  to  husband  and  wife,  the  relation  of  broth¬ 
er  and  sister  is  the  highest  case  of  this,  but  the  rule 
applies  in  some  degree  to  the  relations  of  kindred 
and  finendship  generally.  Women’s  friendship  seems 
to  be  foundea,  like  the  friendship  of  men,  mainly  on 
mere  partnership  in  pleasures  and  amusements, 
much  less  than  on  real  mutual  admiration  of  char¬ 
acter,  or  on  co-operation  in  some  sort  of  real  work 
or  other.  The  more  a  friendship  between  two 
women  resembles  a  fiiendship  between  two  men, 
the  less  it  needs  of  outward  demonstration  and  mys¬ 
terious  intercourse,  the  more  wholesome  it  is  likely 
to  be,  the  more  likely  to  bring  out  anything  that  is 
really  good  and  strong  on  either  side.  But  we  can¬ 
not  fancy  much  good  coming  of  friendships  formed 
in  the  schoolroom  and  on  the  croquet-ground.  They 
are  founded  on  the  weakest  points  of  the  character 
of  the  two  (Hends ;  they  strengthen  all  that  a  sen¬ 
sible  man  would  wish  to  check,  and  check  all  that 
a  sensible  man  would  wish  to  draw  out  Friend¬ 
ships  founded  purely  on  amusement  will  foster  the 
notion  that  women  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse 
themselves.  They  make  it  more  diflScult  for  either 
party  to  give  any  share  of  her  time  to  serious 
thought  or  study,  because  each  thinks  that  the  time 
so  given  is  taken  away  from  their  common  amuse¬ 
ments,  that  it  is  a  wrong  done  to  herself,  perhaps 
a  reproach  to  her  own  frivolity.  As  we  before  said, 
it  is  hard  to  tell  what  women  do  talk  about  to  one 
another.  But  we  cannot  help  guessing  that  it  often 
i  happe  ns  that  of  two  women,  either  of  whom  is  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  rational  conversation,  either  of 
whom  could,  if  she  pleased,  be  the  fit  companion 
of  educated  and  thoughtful  men,  will,  if  set  to  talk 
to  one  another,  talk  of  nothing  but  frivolity. 

Of  course  all  people  want  amusement,  and  in  the 
nature  (rf*  things  no  one  can  eqjoy  amusement  like 
those  to  whom  it  really  is,  accoi^ing  to  the  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  the  word,  amusement,  diversion,  relaxation, 
recreation.  The  evil  lies  in  making  amusement  the 
business  of  life,  which  we  suspect  is  done  by  many 
women  who  are  capable  of  much  better  things, 
■imply  because  each  xcejps  the  other  back  from  im¬ 
provement.  Of  course  in  all  this  we  are  to  a  great 
extent  guessing;  but  we  do  strongly  suspect  that 
things  are  often  very  much  as  we  say.  No  doubt 
idle  and  frivolous  young  men,  just  like  idle  and  friv¬ 
olous  young  women,  make  one  another  more  idle 
and  finvolous ;  but  is  there  anything,  to  any  great 
extent,  among  women  answering  to  toe  higher  \ind 
at  friendship  among  men  ?  We  few  that  it  is  not 


very  common.  At  any  rate  we  can  fall  back  on  the 
puzzle  with  which  we  started.  If  we  made  a  hole 
in  the  curtain  on  oar  side,  what  toould  we  see  and 
hear? 

Certain  it  is  that,  if  a  man  sees  two  or  three  wo¬ 
men  of  his  acquaintance  in  earnest  discussion,  he 
cannot  get  rid  of  a  sort  of  feeling  that  he  is  perhaps 
being  discussed  in  some  way  that  he  would  not  like. 
We  can  hardly  fancy  that  a  woman  has  the  same 
feeling  when  toe  sees  two  or  three  men  deep  in  talk. 
She  knows  that  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  Catue  Plague,  the  Reform  Bill,  the 
Revised  Code,  or  any  other  conceivable  subject, 
public  or  private. 


WHITTIER  m  BRAZIL. 

[Smbor  A.  Asn,  the  Utermrj  editor  of  the  Diario  do  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  so  able  daily  of  the  Braxilian  capital,  recenUy  introduced, 
in  fitting  language,  to  the  readers  of  that  Journal  a  beautiful  trans¬ 
lation  <d  Whittier’s  '*  Cry  of  the  Lost  Soul,”  by  Sr.  Pedro  laiis,  an 
eloquent  young  member  of  the  Brasilian  Parliament.  Pedro  Luis 
is,  like  Whittier,  a  reformer,  and  his  dibut  (referred  to  by  Sr. 
Asis)  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  a  powerfui  and  successful 
protest  against  the  proposed  encroachments  of  the  priesthood.  The 
original  of  this  poem  (whose  subject,  it  will  be  perceived,  it  Bra¬ 
silian)  so  attract^  the  attention  of  the  gifted  Emperor  of  Brasil, 
that  in  1804  that  monarch  made  a  most  faithful  and  elegant  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  into  Portuguese,  an  autograph  copy  of  which  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Whittier.  The  word  jlutninenee,  employed  by  Sr.  Asis,  it  a 
term  applied  to  a  native  of  Bio  {JIumen)  de  Janeiro,  —  Ed.  £very 
Saturday.] 

This  is  a  festival  day  for  the  feuilleton,  for  two  il¬ 
lustrious  poets  visit  me.  To  receive  them  I  ought  to 
spread  my  best  tapestry,  bum  my  sweetest  incense, 
and  adorn  the  richest  porcelain  vases  with  the  most 
beautiful  flowers.  Not  being  able  to  do  as  I  wish, 
I  .will  do  what  I  can  with  what  1  have  at  my  dis¬ 
posal. 

My  guests  are  Americans,  —  one.  from  South 
America  and  the  other  from  North  America ;  both 
poets, — one  singing  in  the  language  of  de  Camo- 
ens,  the  other  in  that  of  Milton,  —  and  to  the  end 
that,  beside  the  bond  of  genius,  they  may  have  at 
the  moment  of  their  visit  a  close  union  between 
them,  one  has  created  a  poetic  page  on  a  legend  of 
the  Amazon,  and  the  other  has  created  a  poetic 
page  by  translating  literally,  but  with  inspiration, 
the  page  of  the  first. 

The  first  is  John  Greenleaf  ^Vhittier,  author  of  a 
volume  of  ballads  and  poems  entitled  “In  War 
Time,”  in  which  is  inserted  the  poetic  page  in 
question. 

The  second  is  called,  in  the  simple  language  of 
the  muses,  Pedro  Luiz,  —  our  fluminense  poet  en¬ 
dowed  with  an  ardent  imagination  and  with  true 
inspiration,  —  the  author  of  the  magnificent  “Ode 
to  Poland,”  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
appreciate  hdUes  lettres.  Speaking  of  the  poet,  this 
is  hardly  the  occasion  to  mention  the  eloquent  Dep¬ 
uty,  whose  recent  dehu  excites  the  hopes  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  arouses  the  active  opposition  of 
the  retrograde  priest-party. 

The  poem  of  Whittier,  translated  by  Dr.  Pedro 
Luiz,  is  entitled  The  Cry  of  a  Lost  Soul.  The  Lost 
Soul,  Alma  perdida,  is  the  term  applied  by  the  In¬ 
dians  to  a  bird  whose  melancholy  cry  is  heard  at 
night  on  the  margins  of  the  Amazon. 

The  poetic  translation  appears  original  poetry,  — 
so  natural,  so  easy,  and  so  at  first  hana  are  the 
verses. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deprive  my  readers  of  the 
pleasure  of  comparing  the  two  productions,  —  the 
two  originals  (let  me  thus  call  them),  and  I  there¬ 
fore  give  first  the  translation  of  Sr.  Dr.  Pedro 
Luiz:  — 
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O  QRITO  DE  UMA  ALMA  PEBDIDA. 

Qaando,  &  tardinhs,  na  floresta  negra 
Resrala  o  Amazonas  qoal  serpents, 

Sombrio  desde  a  bora  em  ^ne  o  sol  morre 
Atd  qoe  resplandece  no  oriente, 

Um  grito,  qaal  Mmido  angnstioao 
Que  0  coraf&o  w>  matto  soltaria 
Chorando  a  solid&o,  amiellas  trevas 
0  nio  haver  all  oma  alegria, 

Agita  o  vimor,  com  tom  tSo  trista 
De  medo,  oo  anciar  da  extrema  lata, 

Que  o  corafio  Ibe  p4ra  n’esse  instanta 
E  no  sen  peito,  como  onvido,  escuta 

Como  si  o  sino  al^m  tocasse  4  mortos, 

0  gnia  estaca,  o  remo  que  segora 
Deixa  entregue  4  piroga,  e  se  benzendo  : 

“  £’  nma  alma  peraida  ”  elle  marmnra. 

"  Senhor,  conbe^o  aqnillo.  N3o  6  passaro. 
E’  alma  de  indel  que  anda  penando, 

Ou  ent&o  d  de  berege  oondemnado 
Que  do  fundo  do  inferno  est4  gritando. 

*'  Pobre  louca!  Mofar  ord  que  ainda  pdde 
Da  perdiffio  ;  4  meia-noite  grita, 

Errante,  a  hnmana  compaix4o  p^indo 
On  dos  cbristaos  uma  ora^So  bemdita. 

“  Os  santoe,  em  castigo,  a  tomem  muda ! 

A  m4i  do  cdo  nenbuma  reza  ensina 
Para  quern,  no  mortal  peccado,  arde 
Na  fornalba  da  colera  aivina !  ” 

Sem  replicar,  o  viandante  escnta 
Do  pagao  baptisado  essa  mentira, 

TSo  cruel  que  de  novo  borror  encbia 
0  grito  amargurado  que  se  ouvira. 

Frouxamente  arde  o  fogo  da  canua: 

Em  tumo  angmenta  a  sombra  da  espessura 
Dos  altos  troncos  com  cipds  nodosos; 
Silenciosa  corre  a  agua  escura. 

Pordm  no  cora^do  do  viajanto, 

Seoreto  sentimento  de  bondade 
Qne  a  natureza  d4,  e  a  fd  constante 
Do  Senbor  na  infinita  piedade 

Levam  sens  olhos  4  estrellada  estancia: 

E  ali !  ot  gritos  impios  censnrando 
Por  toda  a  terra  —  a  Cruz  do  perdao  brilba 
Esses  cdos  tropicaes  allamiando. 

“  Men  Deus !  ”  exalta  a  snpplica  fervente, 

“  Tu  nos  amas,  4  todos:  condemnado 
Para  si,  pdde  estar  teu  filbo  errante, 

J4mais  seta  por  ti  abandonado. 

“  Todas  as  almas  te  pertencem,  todas : 
Ninguem  se  afusta,  oh  Deos  Oranipotente, 
De  teus  olhos,  nas  azas  matutinas, 

Pois  atd  14  no  inferno  est4s  presente. 

“  Apezar  do  peccado,  da  maldade. 

Do  crime,  da  vergonha  e  da  amargnra. 

Da  duvida,  e  do  mal  —  sempre  illumina 
Ten  meigo  olhar  a  tua  creature. 

“  Em  teu  ser,  ob  Principle  e  Fim  etemo ! 
Reata  o  flo  dessa  triste  vida; 

Oh !  muda,  muda  era  cantico  de  gramas 
Esse  grito  infeliz  da  alma  perdida !  ’’ 


The  guide,  as  if  he  heard  a  dead-bell  toll, 

Starts,  drops  bis  oar  against  the  gtmwale's  thole, 
Crosses  himself,  and  whispers,  **  A  lost  soul !  ”  ^ 

“  No,  Sefior,  not  a  bird.  I  know  it  wall,. — 

It  is  the  pained  soul  of  some  infidel 
Or  cursed  heretic  that  cries  from  heU. 

“  Poor  fool!  with  hope  still  mocking  his  despair, 
He  wanders,  shrieking  on  the  midnight  air 


“  Saints  strike  him  dumb !  Our  Holy  Mother  hath 
No  prayer  for  him  who,  sinning  unto  death. 

Burns  always  in  the  furnace  of  God’s  wrath!  ” 

Thus  to  the  baptized  pagan’s  cruel  lie. 

Lending  new  horror  to  that  mournful  cry. 

The  voyager  listens,  making  no  reply. 

Dim  barns  the  boat-lamp:  shadows  deepen  round. 

From  giant  trees  with  snakelike  creepers  wound. 

And  the  black  water  glides  without  a  sound. 

But  in  the  traveller’s  heart  a  secret  sense 
Of  nature  plastic  to  benign  intents. 

And  an  eternal  good  in  Providence, 

Lifts  to  the  starry  calm  of  heaven  his  eyes; 

And  lo!  rebuking  all  earth’s  ominous  cries, 

The  Crpss  of  pardon  lights  the  tropic  skies ! 

“  Father  of  all !  ”  he  urges  his  strong  plea, 

" Thou  lovest  all:  thy  erring  child  may  be 
Lost  to  himself,  but  never  lost  to  Thee  1 

“  All  souls  are  Thine;  the  wings  of  morning  bear 
None  from  that  Presence  which  is  everywhere, 

Nor  hell  itself  can  hide,  for  Thou  art  there. 

“  Through  sins  of  sense,  perversities  of  will. 

Through  doubt  and  pain,  through  guilt  and  shame  and  ill. 
Thy  pitying  eye  is  on  Thy  creature  still. 

**  Wilt  thou  not  make.  Eternal  Source  and  Goal ! 

In  Thy  long  years,  life’s  broken  circle  whole. 

And  change  to  praise  the  cry  of  a  lost  soul  ?  ’* 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Mb.  Joseph  Lilly,  the  eminent  London  book¬ 
seller,  after  forty  years’  continuance  in  business,  is 
about  to  sell  off  his  valuable  stock  of  rare  and  curi¬ 
ous  books,  by  far  the  richest  in  Europe,  as  regards 
old  English  literature,  previously  to  retiring  from, 
business. 

A  STRANGE  cause  is  assigned  for  Garibaldi  leav¬ 
ing  Caprera,  which  the  concocters  of  telegrams  had 
associated  with  the  probability  of  an  Italian  attack 
on  Venetia.  It  is  now  said  that  the  liberator’s  sud¬ 
den  flight  was  occasioned  Iw  a  notification  he  re¬ 
ceived  fiom  Head-Centre  Stephens  that  he  was 
coming  to  see  the  general. 

The  Emperor  of  Morocco,  in  consequence  of  his 
late  serious  illness,  has  decided  on  creating  at  Te- 
tuan,  Saffi,  Tangier,  and  Fez  four  large  hospitals 
for  the  army  and  the  ptMrer  classes  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  A  French  physician  has  been  charged  with 
the  organization  of  those  establishments,  and  has 
already  arrived  at  Tangier. 


Here  follows  the  original :  — 

THE  CRY  OF  A  LOST  SOUL. 

In  that  black  forest,  where,  when  day  is  done. 
With  a  snake’s  stillness  glides  the  Amazon 
Darkly  from  sunset  to  the  rising  sun, 

A  erv,  as  of  the  pained  heart  of  the  wood. 
The  long,  despairing  moan  of  solitude 
And  dareness  and  me  absence  of  all  good. 

Startles  the  traveller,  with  a  sound  so  drear. 
So  full  of  hopeless  agony  and  fear. 

His  heart  stands  still  and  Listens  like  his  ear. 


'The  coquettish  little  rustic  hats,  called  chapeavx 
LavnbaUe,  resembling  those  worn  by  the  aristocratic 
shepherdesses  of  Watteau,  were  seen  in  great  num¬ 
bers  at  the  recent  Paris  races.  'The  Empress  has 
adopted  the  style,  and  it  promises  to  become  fashion¬ 
able,  though  it  does  not  suit  with  the  chignon  or  the 
red  nair  which  has  lately  been  the  rage.  Hair- 
fronts  as  well  as  chignons  are  sold  in  along 

with  the  bonnets. 

In  the  place  of  a  postage-stamp  mania  it  appears 
that  a  taste  for  collecting  seals  is  becoming  very 
common  on  the  Conrinent  At  a  recent  sme  in 
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Paris,  a  coUecrion  of  impressions  from  9,000  seals  of 
various  iwal  and  celebrated  persona^  sold  for 
£400.  "nie  impression  of  one  of  Victor  Hum’s 
bore  the  motto,  “  Faire  et  rdfaire  ” ;  one  of  Alex¬ 
andre  Dumas’,  “  Tout  passe  —  tout  lasse  —  tout 
casse  ” ;  and  one  of  Lamartine’s,  “  Spira  spera.” 

Mr.  M.  D.  Conway  is  favoring  the  English  pub¬ 
lic  with  a  lecture  on  “  The  Natural  History  of  the 
Devil.” 

Punch  says  that  a  new  Roman  Catholic  Satiri¬ 
cal  Paper  will,  it  is  rumored,  shortly  appear.  It  is 
to  be  called  Guy  Fawkes,  and  will  blow  up  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  once  a  week. 

A  LATE  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  an  ad¬ 
mirable  critiijne  on  Bayard  Taylor’s  “  Story  of 
Kennett,”  which  has  been  reprinted  in  London  by 
Sampson  Low.  The  writer  sajY :  “  Mr.  Taylor’s 
outlines  both  of  the  scenery  and  of  social  life  are 
verj’  free  and  expressive.  Some  of  his  pictures  of 
rural  festivals,  characterized  as  they  are  by  the  com- 

fiarative  refinement,  the  easier  play  of  character,  the 
ighter  mirth,  the  more  spontaneous  labor,  of  a  class 
that  is  not  dependent  on  any  other  class  above  it,  — 
that  combines  in  itself  proprietary  characteristics 
and  the  characteristics  of  hard  physical  toil,  —  are  as 
charming  as  sketches  of  this  kind  were  ever  made.” 

George  Eliot’s  new  book,  “  Felix  Holt,  the 
Radical,”  will  be  published  in  London  early  in  June. 

M.  Renan’s  new  book  on  the  Apostles  has  given 
great  offence  to  the  Liberals.  In  a  chapter  on 
“Freedom  under  the  Roman  Empire,”  M.  Renan 
expresses  his  conviction  that  a  sovereignty  is  more 
favorable  to  freedom  of  thought  than  a  republic.  If, 
under  the  Empire,  philosophers  were  meddled  with, 
it  was,  M.  Renan  thinks,  only  because  they  had  the 
indiscretion  to  mix  themselves  up  with  politics.  The 
drifl  of  the  chapter,  as  interpreted  in  Paris,  seems  to 
show  a  want  of  sympathy  with  popular  liberties, 
which  M.  Renan  treats  as  of  very  nttle  consequence 
so  long  as  philosophers  have  the  leisure  and  the 
means  of  prosecuting  their  studies. 

La  France  says  that  the  Duke  de  Choiseul-Pras- 
lin,  the  hero  of  a  terrible  drama  in  Ixiuis  Philippe’s 
reign,  who  was  stated  to  have  saved  himself  from 
the  hands  of  the  public  executioner  by  committing 
suicide  in  prison,  has  lately  been  recognized  by  one 
of  his  servants  in  the  streets  of  Ixmdon.  It  is  now 
asserted  that  the  Duke  was  allowed  to  escape  to 
California,  and  that,  after  having  lived  there  under 
an  assumed  name  for  twenty  years,  he  has  at  length 
ventured  to  return  to  Europe.  At  the  time  of  his 
alleged  suicide,  very  preat  doubts  were  expressed  as 
to  its  reality,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
it  was  a  fable  concocted  to  avoid  the  scamlal  of  the 
death  of  such  a  distinguished  criminal  on  the  scaf¬ 
fold. 

The  Indian  papers  note  as  a  sign  of  progress  that 
Queen  Victoria  n.as  been  preyed  for  for  the  first 
time  in  a  Mahometan  place  of  worship.  The  event 
took  place  at  Lahore,  in  Alamgir’s  Musjid,  which 
has  been  made  over  to  the  Mahometans  for  public 
worship.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
prayer  which  was  offered :  “  O  Lord !  help  and  be¬ 
friend  her  who  has  bestowed  on  us  this  splendid 
masjid,  and  has  given  us  this  noble  building,  name¬ 
ly,  the  Empress  and  excellent  lady  whose  empire 
extends  from  east  to  west,  and  who  has  become  vic¬ 
torious  over  the  Kings  of  Arabia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  her  whose  name  is  Victoria.  God  preserve 


her  empire  and  authority,  and  bestow  on  her  sub¬ 
jects  the  blessings  which  flow  from  her  government 
O  preserver  and  gracious  helper  of  mankind. 
Amen.” 

Pharaoh’s  Serpents  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
new  scientific  sensation,  Zauber  Photographien,  ox 
Magic  Photographs.  These  are  sold  in  two  envel¬ 
opes,  the  first  contains  pieces  of  white  albumenized 
paper,  the  other  slips  of  white  blotting-paper  of  a 
corresponding  size.  One  of  the  former  is  moistened 
with  water  and  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  other  en¬ 
velope,  likewise  wetted,  is  laid  thereon,  when  a 
beautiful  photograph  is  immediately  developed  on 
its  albumenized  surface.  Photographs  have,  of 
course,  been  printed  in  the  usual  manner  on  the 
albumenized  slips,  and  then  decolorized  with  bromic 
or  iodic  acid,  or  some  such  agent ;  the  other  pieces 
of  paper  have  been  soaked  in  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  the  application  of  this  reducing  agent  to  the 
hidden  photograph  brings  it  again  to  view. 

“  Most  of  our  readers,”  says  the  London  Review 
of  the  28th  ult.,  “  will  already  have  heard  of  the 
very  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  the  wife  of 
the  great  man  who  was  lately  called  from  retire¬ 
ment  to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Rector  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Carlyle  was  from  home 
at  the  time  of  the  sad  occurrence,  away  in  Dum¬ 
friesshire,  visiting  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his 
youth.  Owing  to  ill  health,  Mrs.  Carlyle  was  not 
able  to  accompany  him,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
she  was  taking  her  usual  drive  in  Hyde  Park,  when 
her  little  pet  dog,  which  had  been  running  by  the  side 
of  the  brougham,  was  suddenly  run  over  by  another 
carriage  as  both  vehicles  were  tuniiiig  the  corner  of 
the  Park.  She  was  greatly  alarmed,  although  the 
dog  was  not  seriously  hurt.  After  lifting  the  little 
animal  into  the  carriage,  the  man  drove  on.  Soon 
after  this,  not  receiving  his  usual  directions  as  to 
the  route  he  should  take,  he  stopped  the  carriage, 
and  discovered  his  mistress,  as  he  conceived,  in  a 
fainting  fit  Alarmed  at  such  an  unusual  occur¬ 
rence,  the  man  drove  off  at  once  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  but  only  to  learn  from  the  medical  at¬ 
tendants  there  that  his  mistress  had  been  dead  for 
some  little  time.  Mrs.  Carlyle’s  maiden  name  was 
Welch,  and  she  came  of  a  family  who  were  directly 
descended  from  the  great  John  Knox,  —  the  stern 
old  divine  whom  Mr.  Carlyle  eulogized  so  highly  in 
his  recent  address.  After  their  marriage,  in  1827, 
they  resided  for  some  time  at  Craigcnputtock,  a 
small  estate  Mr.  Carlyle  had  acquired  through  his 
wife.  It  was  here  that  that  wide  correspondence 
was  entered  into  with  Goethe,  Emerson,  and  other 
distinguished  men,  in  which  Mrs.  Carlyle  took  an 
active  part.  In  some  of  the  collections  of  Goethe’s 
ems,  verses  to  ‘  Madame  Carlyle,  Scotl.and,’  may 
found ;  and  one  of  these,  it  is  said,  was  originally 
written  on  a  visiting  card,  which  the  great  German 
sent  to  the  wife  of  his  friend  and  ailinirer.  The 
following  is  a  rough  translation  of  the  lines :  — 

‘  Messengers  like  this  we  send 
To  tell  the  coming  of  a  friend: 

This  poor  card  can  only  say 
That  the  friend  is  far  away.’  ’’ 

Princes,  like  horses,  ought  to  be  trained  to  stand 
fire.  To  be  shot  at  Is  a  circumstance  so  much  of 
course  in  the  lives  of  sovereigns,  that  they  ought  to 
be  prepared  to  behave  in  a  way  befitting  the  occa¬ 
sion.  And  there  is  really  very  little  danger  in  the 
matter,  much  less  than  in  crossing  a  thronged  thor- 
I  oughfare.  How  frequent  have  been  the  attempts  in 
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Europe,  and  how  rare  the  succesB.  Louis  Philippe 
got  as  used  to  be  shot  at  as  a  jack  snipe.  Queen 
Victoria  has  seen  the  dash  of  a  pistol  and  heard  the 
ping  of  a  bullet  without  agitation.  Napoleon  III. 
went  to  the  opera  and  listened  calmly  to 'music  af¬ 
ter  the  explosion  of  an  infernal  machine  under  his 
carriage.  Even  King  Bomba  showed  presence  of 
mind  and  calmness  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  him.  The  instincts  of  all  these  sovereigns 
served  them  right  royally  well  upon  an  escape  from 
danger.  We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  He  lays  hold  of  the  assassin’s  hair,  which 
is  not  a  dignified  or  nice  action  ;  he  hurries  from 
church  to  church  fussily,  as  if  there  should  be  no  end 
of  thanksgivings  ;  he  makes  a  noble  of  the  batter’s 
apprentice  who  threw  up  the  assassin’s  arm.  'The 
instinct  of  common  humanity  would  have  prompted 
the  action  of  Joseph  KommissaroiT,  and  is  humanity 
so  rare  in  Russia  as  to  deserve  the  highest  rewards  ? 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Czar  should  not 
have  rewarded  the  man  who  turned  tlie  direction  of 
PeltroPs  pistol,  whether  that  saved  him  or  not,  but 
surely  there  were  rewards  for  a  hatter’s  apprcnUce 
more  suitable  than  ennoblement.  The  poor  man 
must  be  made  ridiculous,  unless,  indeed,  Russian  no¬ 
bility  is  itself  ridiculous,  and  an  apprentice  can  take 
place  in  it  suitably,  and  bringing  to  it  conditions  as 
good  as  he  finds  in  it.  We  say  nothing  of  origin, 
we  put  aside  all  that,  but  are  not  education  and 
manners  to  be  expected  of  nobles  ? 

When  Geor^  III.  was  shot  at  in  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  a  Mr.  Be<ldingfield  performed  the  same  sort 
of  service  which  Joseph  KommissarofT  has  rendered 
to  his  Emperor ;  but  what  would  have  been  thought 
of  the  reward  of  a  peerage  for  what  any  one  would 
have  done  in  the  same  circumstances  ?  Beddingfield 
could  not  even  get  the  modest  reward  he  jocularly 
asked,  which  was  to  be  made  a  Scotchman,  a  nation¬ 
ality  supposed  at  that  time  to  lead  to  all  good  things. 
And  George  III.  comported  himself  on  the  occasion 
with  composure  and  dignity,  instead  of  running 
about  and  making  the  greatest  possible  ado  about 
the  abortive  attempt.  It  is  clear  that  the  Czar  sets 
an  immense  value  on  his  life.  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  was  never  in  danger,  for  a  pistol  to  be  used  in 
a  crowd  is  a  clumsy  weapon,  and  the  chances  are 
many  that  without  the  interposition  of  the  hatter’s 
apprentice  the  shot  would  not  have  hit  the  mark. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  inappropriateness  of  the 
reward  is  the  ridiculous  part  of  the  affair.  It  is  like 
the  promotion  of  the  lady  in  the  ballad  of  Billy  Tay¬ 
lor,  not  indeed  for  saving,  but  for  shooting  her  fal^ 
sweetheart. 

When  that  the  captain  came  for  to  know  it. 

He  very  mucli  applauded  what  she  had  done. 

And  immediately  lie  mode  her  first  lieutenant 
Of  the  gallant  Tkunderlmm. 

The  poor  apprentice’s  fears  were  not  complimentary 
to  his  Imperial  master.  When  the  police  sought 
him  out  he  was  in  extreme  alarm,  and  when  asked 
whether  he  was  not  next  to  the  assassin,  bare  justice 
was  as  little  in  his  expectations  as  reward.  lie  felt 
no  safety  in  his  innocence,  and  would  have  slunk 
away,  glad  to  escape  consequences. 


THE  VISION  OF  SIIEIK  HAMIL. 

Up  on  the  terrace  Sheik  Hamil  lay. 

In  the  fort  of  El-Hamed,  hot  in  the  sun ; 
But  he  heeded  not  the  heat  of  the  day 
Nor  how  much  of  its  course  had  run. 


The  bleat  of  the  sheep  came  up  to  his  ear, 

Now  a  camel  would  cry,  now  a  horse  would  snort, 
And  the  tongues  of  the  women  he  could  hear. 

As  they  moved  about  in  the  court. 

At  length  there  softened  and  died  awa^ 

The  grind  of  the  mill  and  the  fountam’s  gush ; 

No  one  moved  in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

And  there  fell  on  the  ibrt  a  hush. 

All  the  more  that  the  master  there. 

Under  the  shadow  by  Asrael  cast. 

Had  sat  apart  since  the  hour  of  prayer. 

And  had  not  broken  his  fast. 

None  to  Sheik  Hamil  went  near  on  the  days 
When  his  household  knew  that  his  soul  was  sad ; 
Though  they  ceased  not  to  shake  the  head  in 
amaze 

'When  such  dolorous  days  he  had. 

But  cause  for  his  grief  that  day  there  was,  — 

'The  wife  of  his  youth  had  ta’en  her  leave : 

If  e’er  he  had  sorrowed  without  a  cause. 

Now  he  had  cause  to  grieve. 

Fatima,  wife  of  his  youth,  was  dead,  — 

Of  slaves  he  had  many,  of  wives  but  one,  — 

“  There  is  but  one  God  for  the  soul,”  he  said, 

“  And  but  one  moon  for  the  sun.” 

Now  on  the  terrace  he  lay  and  gazed 
Afar,  where  the  sky  and  the  desert  meet; 
Beyond  the  fields  where  his  cattle  grazed. 

And  the  gardens  stretched  at  his  feet. 

Burning  and  bright  was  the  golden  sand. 

Burning  and  blue  was  the  sapphire  sky ; 

And  where  they  met  on  the  verge  of  the  land. 
Infinity  touched  infinity. 

Sheik  Hamil  went  up  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 

And  there  he  had  wept  till  the  hour  of  noon. 
And  what  with  the  weeping  and  fasting  there. 

His  senses  began  to  swoon. 

Then  he  thought,  “  On  the  eye  and  the  head  1 
I  will  go  down  and  strengthen  mine  heart, 

I  will  enter  my  house  and  there  eat  bread. 

And  take  my  horse  and  depart. 

“  Joy  of  the  desert  will  fill  me  then. 

And  make  mine  eyes  from  their  weeping  cease  ; 
The  name  of  God  be  praised  among  men. 

For  my  soul  shall  thus  have  peace.” 

As  he  had  thought.  Sheik  Hamil  did. 

Or  ever  the  hour  had  run  its  course,  — 

Entered  his  house  and  ate,  and  bid 
Them  saddle  his  swiftest  horse. 

As  he  had  thought,  lo !  it  was  done. 

The  horse  was  brought,  and  mounted ;  and  sped 
In  the  very  hour  of  the  sun  which  shone. 

From  the  gate  of  El-Hamed. 

Into  the  desert,  as  he  had  thought. 

Straight  he  darted  and,  in  the  race. 

Past  the  wind  on  its  way  he  shot. 

And  he  turned  to  look  in  its  face. 
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The  fort  had  vaouhed !  fw  lo !  between 
The  hoFM  had  measured  a  mighty  space. 

Such  riding  Sheik  Hamil  had  not  seen,  ' 

And  still  they  went  on  apace. 

Then  he  looked  down,  and  not  from  the  stall 
Had  come  the  steed  which  he  now  bestrode : 

“  God  is  God,”  he  breathed,  “  over  all,  —  ” 

The  horse  of  his  youth  he  rode : 

The  horse  that  had  hasted  to  die  for  him. 

When  they  reached  the  wells,  and  the  wells  had 
dried 

On  whose  neck  he  had  wept,  when  his  eye  grew  dim, 
At  the  water’s  brink  where  he  died. 

Had  he  lived  to  taste  the  stream  that  day  ?  ^ 

He  knew  not,  —  but  stooping,  he  kissed  his  neck. 
And  with  long  light  bounds  he  bore  him  away 
With  a  speed  uiat  knew  no  check. 

Then  the  delight  of  the  desert  filled 

Sheik  Hanul’s  soul,  and  he  drank  new  wine. 

And  his  heart  beat  high,  and  his  grief  was  stilled. 
And  he  breathed  a  life  divine. 

Th^  journeyed  far,  and  they  journeyed  fast, — 
Ha^  the  Sheik,  on  that  mighty  horse. 

Saw  that  the  groves  and  the  wells  were  past, 

And  that  still  they  held  on  their  course. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  shining  wall. 

And  the  horse  stood  still  and  turned  his  head. 

And  spoke,  —  “ My  master,  may  good  befall; 

But  I  leave  thee  here,”  he  said. 

The  wall  was  of  ruby  in  mighty  blocks. 

And  over  H,  blowing  through  fountains  fiiir, 

Came  breezes  perfiim^  like  scented  locks ; 

But  never  a  gate  was  there. 

And  the  horse  had  vanished,  and  lo,  he  stood 
Ankle  deep  in  the  drifting  sand. 

Alone,  and  fiunished  for  latA  of  food. 

By  the  wall  of  this  watered  land. 

“  An  entrance  hither  thou  shalt  not  win. 

If  thou  seek  for  a  gate  these  thousand  years. 

Save  by  naming  a  name  and  entering  in 
When  a  cleft  in  the  wall  appears.” 

He  named  the  name  that  is  over  all. 

And  falling  forward  in  fainting  pmn. 

He  touched,  with  a  touch,  the  ruby  wall. 

And  it  cleft,  at  his  touch,  in  twain. 

And  he  entered  in,  and  of  sweets  distilled 
By  the  trees  of  God  —  whose  name  be  praised  — 
He  ate,  and  drank  till  his  soul  was  filled. 

And  his  heart  to  heaven  was  rmsed. 


Then  the  old  sadness,  the  old  unrest. 

That  ever  and  ever  Sheik  Hamil  drove 
Into  the  desert,  woke  in  his  breast. 

And  he  hurried  fix>m  grove  to  grove. 

Seeking,  yet  knowing  not  what  he  sought. 

To  an  ivory  palace  at  length  he  came. 

And  the  doors  were  a  thousand,  of  silver  wrought, 
Yet  not  one  door  was  the  same. 

“  Only  one  will  open  to  thee. 

And  thou  may’st  not  ask,  is  it  this,  or  this  ? 

But  unto  none  other,  by  G^’s  decree. 

Will  it  open,  if  thou  shouldst  miss.” 

Thus  said  the  voice ;  and  he,  if  he  missed. 

Knew  he  must  die  of  his  longing  sore ; 

“  God  is  God,”  he  said,  as  he  kissed. 

And  opened  the  silver  door  I 

And  the  hand  that  drew  him  within  and  led 
To  the  ivory  seats  with  cushions  of  silk. 

By  the  silver  fountain  with  perfume  fed. 

Was  Fatima’s  hand  of  milk. 

And  there  she  unveiled  to  him  her  face. 

Fair  as  the  moon  and  clear  as  the  day. 

And  there  on  his  breast,  the  filled  full  of  grace. 
The  best,  the  beloved,  lay. 

It  was  she  who  arose  and  led  him  still 
Through  other  chambers  of  life  and  bliss. 

Set  forth  with  aU  finiits  his  soul  to  fill. 

And  opening  all  at  her  kiss. 

At  length  they  came  to  another  door. 

And,  “  Here  I  must  enter  alone,”  she  said,  — 
And  her  eyes  looked  not  the  same  as  before 
As  she  kissed,  and  veiled  her  head. 

And  she  entered  in,  and  he  saw  her  not. 

In  the  dread  of  the  darkness  behind  that  door. 
And  he  felt  his  feet  cleave  fast  to  the  spot. 

And  he  swooned  on  the  marble  floor. 

And  lo !  he  lay  on  the  drifting  sand. 

Where  a  wall  of  sapphire  rose  to  the  sky ; 

And  beyond  the  wall  was  a  shining  land. 

And  he  saw  the  beloved  fly,  — 

Fly  on  wings,  like  the  wings  of  a  dove ; 

Changed  to  a  dove,  with  her  wings  of  white  I 
Leaving  him,  faint  with  the  longing  of  love, 

Unable  to  follow  her  flight 

And  the  voice  he  had  heard,  holding  far  aloof. 

Said,  “  Feet  may  not  follow  where  she  has  fled, — * 
And  he  woke,  and  a  dove  rose  up  from  the  roof. 
And  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  dead. 

Isa  Craio.  . 


